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GERMAN  MILITARISM  IN  STRINDBERG’S 
“DIE  NACHTIGALL  VON  WITTENBERG” 

Alexander  Scharbach 
Portland  State  College 

ONE  unfamiliar  with  the  Swedish  language  may  seem  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  undertaking  an  analysis  of  an  August  Strind¬ 
berg  work.  But  as  translated  by  Emil  Schering,  the  dramas 
are  so  effective  that  they  invite  comment.  Particularly  striking 
is  the  Luther-drama,  “Die  Nachtigall  von  Wittenberg,”  which 
together  with  “Gustav  Adolf”  makes  up  Strindberg’s  Deutsche 
Historien}  For  in  the  Luther-drama  it  appears  evident  that 
Strindberg  has  revealed  a  profound  understanding  of  traditional 
German  militarism. 

As  defined  by  the  American  College  Dictionary,  “militarism” 
has  among  its  meanings  the  following:  “The  tendency  to  regard 
military  efficiency  as  the  supreme  ideal  of  the  state,  and  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  all  other  interests  to  those  of  the  military.”  According 
to  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  “militarism”  also  means 
“Predominance  of  the  military  class  or  prevalence  of  their  ideals; 
the  spirit  which  exalts  military  virtues  and  ideals.  ...”  In  the 
light  of  such  definition,  at  least  two  aspects  of  militarism  are 
evident  to  readers  who  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  two 
recent,  German  military  bids  for  power:  (1)  stubborn-willed 
leadership  and  (2)  national  pride.  It  appears,  furthermore,  that 
August  Strindberg  knew  that  his  Luther-drama  would  appeal  to 
a  German  audience.  Proof  that  he  was  right  in  his  judgment  may 
be  seen  in  the  way  that  the  Germans  responded  to  the  play  when 

*  August  Strindberg,  Deutsche  Historien,  verdeutscht  von  Emil  Schering 
(Mtinchen,  1919).  All  subsequent  references  to  the  “Nachtigall  von  Wittenberg” 
will  be  listed  by  page  immediately  following  the  citation. 
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late  in  the  year  of  1914  “Die  Nachtigall”  received  its  first  pre¬ 
miere  in  Germany. 

In  its  scojje  this  paper  attempts  to  show  only  Strindberg’s 
genius  in  understanding  and  dramatizing  certain  aspects  of  Ger¬ 
man  militarism.  It  is  not  concerned  with  any  such  relevant  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  possible  autobiographical  elements  in  the  play  or  the 
resemblance  of  such  a  character,  for  example,  as  Dr.  Johannes  to 
Gert  in  “Meister  Olof”  or  to  Marcus  in  “Gustav  Adolf.”  Nor 
does  space  allow  for  ample  study  of  the  play  in  the  light  of 
Strindberg’s  philosophy  of  history.*  As  a  further  prefacing  re¬ 
mark,  let  it  be  said  that  in  no  way  does  this  paper  intend  to  echo 
the  endless  debate  on  the  subject  whether  or  not  the  historical 
Martin  Luther  is  the  “Fuhrer”  prototype.  The  Luther  analyzed 
herein  is  not  necessarily  the  Luther  of  history:  it  is,  rather,  the 
Martin  Luther  that  Strindberg  saw  in  his  historical  reading,  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  exigencies  of  creating  the  drama,  and  perhaps 
projected  as  a  sublimation  of  some  traits  of  himself  in  1903.  But 
whatever  this  Luther-figure  may  be,  he  was  intended  to  be  the 
central  character  readily  recognizable  by  militant  Germans. 

I 

In  this  drama  depicting  Martin  Luther’s  revolt  against  Rome* 
Strindberg  knew  that  he  had  a  play  pleasing  to  a  German  audi- 

•  Some  other  traditional  approaches  to  “Die  Nachtigall”  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Oscar  Anwand,  Strindberg  (Berlin,  1924),  p.  99,  regards  the  Luther-drama 
as  Strindberg’s  highest  reach  as  an  artist,  for  in  it  Strindberg  arrives  at  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  Anwand  also  sees  the  play  as  a  portrayal  of 
the  soul  of  Strindberg  himself.  Nils  Erdmann,  August  Strindberg:  Die  Geschichte 
einer  kSmpfenden  und  leidenden  Seek,  trans.  Heinrich  Goebel  (Leipzig,  1924), 
pp.  6S-69,  concerns  himself  with  showing  the  similarity  between  young  Martin’s 
father  and  Strindberg’s  own  father.  Erdmann  also  regards  the  depiction  of 
Luther  as  the  kind  of  Reformer  full  of  “German  earnestness”  and  “spiritual 
depth”  that  Strindberg  was  himself  or  desired  to  be  (p.  76  f.).  Erik  Heden, 
Strindberg:  Leben  und  Dichtung,  trans.  Julia  Koppel  (MUnchen,  1926),  p.  311  f., 
regards  the  play  as  another  opportunity  for  Strindberg  to  portray  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  time  of  hectic  changes,  sorrow,  and  brutality.  Heden  also  regards  the 
drama  as  Strindberg’s  own  condemnation  of  the  “arch-enemy,”  Catholicism. 
However,  evidence  on  this  latter  pdnt  appears  to  be  contradictory,  as  Elizabeth 
Sprigge’s  The  Strange  Life  of  August  Strindberg  (New  York,  1949)  describes 
Strindberg’s  attitudes  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote  “Die  Nachtigall”  (pp.  149- 
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ence.  “Es  ist  fur  Deutschland  geschrieben,”  he  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Emil  Schering.*  He  told  the  German  translator,  who  was  at 
work  on  “Die  Nachtigall”  while  Director  Halm  was  staging 
“Gustav  Adolf,”  that  the  Germans  would  make  nothing  of 
“Gustav  Adolf”  because  the  play’s  tragical  motif — Gustav’s 
sense  of  guilt  over  a  massacre — would  not  affect  them.  But  as  for 
Luther,  he  told  Schering:  “Den  kennt  ihr  Deutschen!”  (Schering, 
p.  122).  Even  a  hasty  survey  of  Strindberg’s  familiarity  with 
Luther  and  his  movement  in  history  indicates  Strindberg’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  assurance  that  this  drama  would  appeal  to  Germans. 
In  his  first  successful  play,  “Meister  Olof”  (1872),  he  portrayed 
early  attempts  of  Luther  followers  to  overthrow  the  old  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  Sweden.  In  “Gustav  Adolf”  (1899),  he  showed  the 
Swedish  king  invading  Germany  during  the  brutal  Thirty 
Years’  War  to  “deliver”  German  Lutherans  from  both  Evangeli¬ 
cals  and  Catholics.  And  immediately  before  starting  the  Luther- 
drama,  Strindberg  completed  his  Swedish  historical  cycle  with 
“Gustav  III”  (1903).^ 

Through  the  figure  of  Luther,  he  saw  that  Swedish  history 
was  related  to  that  of  Germany,  for  with  Gustav  I  Lutheran¬ 
ism  had  become  the  state  religion  of  Sweden  and  remained  the 
most  powerful  denomination  even  in  Strindberg’s  day.®  As 
these  plays  indicate,  Strindberg  was  aware  of  the  impelling 
religious  and  political  forces  that  gave  Germany  its  military 
traditions  and  ambitions.  He  had  become  so  permeated  with 
these  German  forces  that  he  wrote  to  Schering:  “Ja,  ich  habe 
fast  aufgehort  Schwede  zu  sein,  oder  ich  habe  wie  Meister  Jubal 
mein  schwedisches  Ich  verloren”  (Schering,  p.  128).  He  ob- 

205).  According  to  Sprigge,  Strindberg  was  from  1896  to  1903  frequently  at* 
tracted  to  the  “decorative  ritual”  of  Catholicism. 

’  Emil  Schering,  Strindberg  Briefe  An  Emil  Schering  (MUnchen,  1924),  p. 

118. 

*  Sprigge,  p.  205. 

*  In  Sweden,  a  predominantly  Lutheran  country,  Strindberg  knew  the  strict 
hold  that  faith  had  upon  the  people.  The  Church  had,  through  the  courts,  tried 
him  for  blasphemy.  As  Nils  Erdmann  (p.  763)  points  out,  Luther  had  long  oc¬ 
cupied  Strindberg’s  thoughts  and  stirred  his  imagination.  He  regarded  Lutheran¬ 
ism  as  a  doctrine  of  intolerance.  In  1901  he  wrote  to  Schering:  “Luther  flourishes 
here  more  than  does  Christ. ...” 
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jected,  however,  to  Schering’s  suggestion  that  this  Luther  is 
only  a  mirror  of  Strindberg  himself.  He  defended  the  historicity 
of  the  Luther-character  by  insisting  that  he  had  considered 
Luther  objectively  and  had  studied  Merle  d’Aubigre’s  Ge- 
schichte  der  Reformation.  In  fact,  all  of  the  coarse  words  spoken 
by  the  character  were  Luther’s  own  (Sobering,  p.  125). 

Strindberg  praised  the  drama  and  thus  flattered  its  translator 
and  the  German  people  by  saying  that  he  loved  the  play  as 
though  it  were  his  youngest  child,  one  born  in  his  third  marriage, 
“  .  .  .  weil  es  mir  die  Jugend  wiedergegeben  hat”  (Sobering, 
pp.  126-127).  He  also  said,  “Ich  liebe  das  Sttick  und  zahle  es  zu 
meinen  besten”  (Sobering,  pp.  122-123).  How  much  he  owed  to 
writing  it  he  also  explained  in  praise  of  it:  “Das  Luther  drama  ist 
mein  Liebling!  Auch  weil  ich  es  erlebt  habe.  Da  ist  Schonheit, 
Kraft,  Freimut  und  ein  Glaube,  der  Berge  versetzt!  Mit  Luther 
habe  ich  mich  selbst  und  meinen  Beruf  wiedergefunden.  ...” 
(Sobering,  pp.  125-126). 

He  took  the  pains,  too,  to  explain  that  he  wrote  the  play  for 
German  audiences  by  adopting  the  Ghibelline-Guelph  conflict 
in  place  of  the  “dangerous  and  boring”  theological  differences 
between  Kaiser  and  Pope  (Sobering,  pp.  119-120).  In  thus 
emphasizing  the  political  and  resultant  military  aspects  of  the 
Luther-struggle  rather  than  the  doctrinal  ones,  Strindberg  again 
showed  that  he  had  chosen  dramatic  elements  pleasing  to  the 
German  people.  And  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  play’s  possibilities, 
not  even  after  the  failure  of  “Gustav  Adolf”  on  the  Berlin  stage. 
He  described  the  Luther-drama  as  “intimate”  and  “Neonatural- 
istic”  and  thus  suitable  for  a  Rinehart  stage  production,  but  if 
it  could  not  be  staged,  it  should  be  published.  He  declared  that 
he  could  find  no  fault  with  it  and  nothing  to  change.'  It  was 
another  of  his  personal  tragedies  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  his 
confidence  in  the  play  justified  by  its  success  in  Berlin  eleven 
years  later. 

*  Schering,  p.  131.  Strindberg  also  here  explains  why  he  ends  the  play  with 
Luther  at  Wart  burg:  after  that  time  in  his  life  there  came,  says  Luther,  “K&the 
and  family  troubles,  spoiled  children,  and  household  money  troubles.  That’s  not 
pleasant  for  me!”  At  this  time  these  same  problems  and  even  worse  ones  con¬ 
fronted  Strindberg  himself. 
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Strindberg  had  good  reason  to  be  hopeful  about  the  reception 
of  “Die  Nachtigall”;  the  play  is  imbued  with  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  characteristic  of  stubborn-willed  leadership. 

II 

In  the  very  opening  speech  by  the  schoolboy  Luther,  this 
inflexible  will  manifests  itself.  He  maintains  that  the  Latin 
textbook  which  he  and  his  brother  Jacob  are  studying  errs  in 
giving  the  genitive  case  of  “hie,  haec,  hoc”  as  “huius.”  He  scorns 
his  brother’s  correction:  “Ich  sage  es  doch  nicht,  ich  will  nicht, 
das  ess  huius  heisst,  ich  will  nicht!”  (p.  5).  He  hates  the  book 
because  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  unjust  treatment  he  has  received. 
In  his  anger,  he  wants  to  burn  and  destroy  the  whole  world,  and 
if  he  is  again  punished  unjustly  by  his  father,  he  will  hang  him¬ 
self.  Rather  than  be  shamed  by  the  schoolmaster  before  the  girls 
in  the  class,  he  will  burn  the  house  down  or  jump  into  the  sea. 
Boylike,  however,  he  will  learn  his  lessons,  even  though  the 
book  be  wrong,  if  studying  will  prevent  his  being  shamed.  But 
toward  the  end  of  the  scene  with  his  parents,  he  accepts  the  risk 
of  being  flogged  to  death  rather  than  to  break  his  promise  of 
secrecy  to  the  Wanderer,  Dr.  Johannes. 

Later,  as  a  young  teacher  studying  jurisprudence  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  Luther  shows  the  same  kind  of  independence.  He  accepts 
the  challenge  of  Dr.  Johannes  and  opens  at  random  the  first 
copy  of  the  complete  Bible  that  he  has  ever  seen.  As  though  by 
Faustian  magic,  the  first  passage  he  reads  tells  of  Samuel’s 
leadership  against  the  Philistines.  He  is  amazed  to  find  how  simi¬ 
lar  those  ancient  times  were  to  his  present  day,  and  he  con¬ 
cludes:  “A  Samuel  is  certainly  needed  here,  but  where  is  he  to  be 
found?”  Dr.  Johannes  puts  his  hand  on  Luther’s  shoulder  and 
replies,  “Here  he  sits”  (p.  34).  The  future  leader  accepts  the 
assurance  but  will  not  take  the  other’s  word  for  it  that  Rome  is 
the  enemy.  Luther  must  learn  that  for  himself.  On  the  heels  of 
this  decision,  he  makes  another,  this  time  one  regarding  his  friend 
Alexius,  who  comes  desperately  imploring  Luther’s  help.  Luther 
stubbornly  refuses  to  be  bothered  and  roars  out,  “Geh  zur 
Holle,  Schwein!”  (p.  35).  The  scene  concludes  with  Luther’s 
assuring  Dr.  Johannes  that  though  the  Bible  which  he  is  now 
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determined  to  read  be  “double-edged”  he  has  good  “fast-healing 
flesh”  (p.  36).  He  is  the  kind  of  Teutonic  leader  a  p)eople  can 
dream  of  in  their  aspirations  for  power.  And  when  did  not  Ger¬ 
mans  have  such  dreams? 

In  his  determination  to  give  up  his  career  and  become  an 
Augustinian  monk  after  the  discovery  of  the  violent  death  of 
Alexius,  Luther  demonstrates  this  same  relentless  will.  With  it 
also  he  resists  the  scandalous  pattern  of  loose  living  he  finds  in 
the  monastery.  After  ten  years — Germans,  it  seems,  must  always 
await  the  coming  of  the  proper  leader — he  is  ready  to  lead  the 
fight  for  reform.  As  Dr.  Johannes  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  have 
prophesied,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  revolt.  He  serves  as  a 
Trojan  horse  “to  open  the  doors  of  the  fortress  from  within” 
(p.  46).  He  urges  his  friend:  “Let  us  get  out!  Let  us  get  out  into 
the  world!  I  am  not  yet  dead!”  (p.  53).  With  such  a  battle  cry 
a  Fiihrer  might  lead  his  armies,  and  they  would  respond  as 
Luther’s  companions  had  promised  earlier:  “Wir  folgen  ihm!” 
(p.  46). 

In  describing  to  Sobering  how  the  nailing  of  the  ninety-five 
theses  to  the  cathedral  doors  might  be  staged,  Strindberg  wrote: 
“Denken  Sie,  welche  Wirkung  der  einsame  Mann  mit  seinem 
Hammer  und  den  drei  Nageln!  (Ich  sehe  ihn  jetzt  vor  mir,  zwei 
Nagel  im  Munde,  wahrend  er  den  ersten  einschlagt!)”  (Schering, 
p.  129).  According  to  Nils  Erdmann,  ^who  quotes  Strindberg,  the 
dramatist  saw  Luther  as  “  ...  a  man  full  of  courage  and  humil¬ 
ity,  with  clear  thoughts  and  unclear  purposes.”  But  this  Luther 
is  a  leader.  Like  Christ,  he  tells  his  mother  before  the  cathedral 
door,  “W'oman,  what  do  I  have  to  do  with  you?”  (p.  68).  And 
when  finally  the  defiant  leader  takes  his  stand,  his  prayer  is  that 
of  a  Teutonic  knight:  “Ich  bin  nicht  gekommen,  Friede  zu 
senden,  sondern  das  Schwert!  Feuer  und  Schwert!  Mord  und 
Brand!  Starker,  lebendiger  Gott,  steh  mir  bei,  dann  ftirchte  ich 
weder  den  Papst  in  Rom  noch  den  Teufel  in  der  Holle”  (p.  69). 
In  a  triumphant  chorus.  Dr.  Johannes  voices  an  oft  experienced 
German  hope:  “Jetzt  ging  die  Sonne  auf  fiber  das  deutsche 
Land.”  The  scene  ends  with  the  followers  shaking  hands  and 
cheering. 


*  Erdmann,  p.  764. 
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Luther  is  the  leader  standing  alone  against  all  powers.  Under 
the  pressure  of  his  war  for  reform,  he  curses  even  his  friend 
Staupitz  for  refusing  to  follow  any  farther.  He  dares  also  to  ad¬ 
dress  his  God  and  say  that  even  if  God  gives  up  the  fight,  he  will 
not  (p.  76).  Such  leadership  later  arouses  inspiration  for  battle 
songs  in  the  breasts  of  such  followers  as  Hans  Sachs  and  Ulrich 
von  Hutten.  The  song  Hutten  sings  ends  with  a  conqueror’s 
promise: 

Und  hat  der  Nord  sein  s&ubemdes  Werk  erreicht, 

Begriisst  man  den  neuen  Tag  und  atmet  wieder.  (p.  90) 

Following  the  band’s  defiance  of  the  Dominican,  Luther 
appears  and  is  greeted  with  a  “Heil,  Meister!”  He  goes  on  to 
face  two  of  his  greatest  antagonists,  his  father  and  the  papal 
legate;  he  wins  the  respect  of  the  one  and  the  desired  mortal 
enmity  of  the  other.  After  a  period  of  enforced  retirement  from 
the  battle  on  which  he  has  staked  his  soul  and  his  life,  he  at  last 
prepares  to  descend  upon  traitors  and  foes  alike.  His  final  speech 
rings  with  a  frenzied  vengeance  expected  of  German  leaders: 

Ich  will  hinunterstiirzen  und  sie  zUchtigen;  ich  will  wie  ein  Blitz  am  Tage  nieder- 
schlagen  und  wie  ein  Dieb  in  der  Nacht  kommen;  ich  will  sie  anschnauzen  mit 
der  grossten  Schnauze  Deutschlands.  Ich  will  ihre  LUgenhalse  vernageln,  ich  will 
sie  kurz  und  klein  schlagen  . . .  kann  ich  nur  hinaus! 

Dr.  Johannes  cries  that  the  door  is  open,  and  he  ends  with  the 
prophecy  that  now  Germany  will  at  last  come  into  her  own 
(pp.  115-116). 

Such  a  Luther  is  one  the  warlike  German  can  follow  even 
though  the  Dr.  Johannes — Renaissance  spirit — Strindberg  can¬ 
not.  Luther  here  demonstrates  German  severity.  Like  Hutten 
he  has  “a  long  arm”  and  “sharp  eyes”  ready  for  vengeance.  “I 
never  forgive  an  enemy,  not  until  I’ve  broken  his  legs  and  arms,” 
says  Luther  (p.  94).  And  behind  this  relentless  will  lies  pride. 

Ill 

“What  would  Luther  be  without  his  pride?”  asks  Luther 
(p.  101).  “You  are  the  most  arrogant  man  that  I  have  ever  met,” 
says  Staupitz.  “You  want  to  be  perfect  like  God  and  yet  you 
torture  yourself  with  trifles”  (p.  53).  But  most  of  Luther’s  com¬ 
panions  accept  him  just  as  he  is.  This  pride,  in  fact,  intensifies 
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“der  Kampf,”  whether  it  be  between  Hutten  and  Tetzel,  Luther 
father  and  son,  Luther  and  Rome,  or  any  other  of  the  conflicts 
growing  out  of  the  national,  parental  injunction:  “Hor,  schweig, 
und  gehorch!”  It  explains  also  much  of  the  “Struwwelpeter” 
cruelty  in  the  play.* 

Strindberg  appeals  to  German  national  pride  by  the  picture 
he  draws  of  the  German  humanists  who  aided  the  political  and 
religious  fight  against  Rome.  He  makes  heroes  of  Hutten, 
Melanchton,  Hans  Sachs,*  Reuchlin,  and  even  the  legendary  Dr. 
Johannes  Faustus.  Dr.  Johannes  particularly  symbolizes  the 
rational,  questing  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  He  serves  as  a 
catalytic  agent  who  enters  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  at  just  the 
right  moments.  As  the  Wanderer  in  the  prologue,  he  arrives  at 
the  Luther  home  when  Martin  and  Jacob  are  hosts  to  other 
strangers,  each  representative  of  German  society.  At  the  table. 
Dr.  Johannes  shows  himself  gifted  with  magic  powers.  He  pro¬ 
duces  wine  and  glasses,  announces  Columbus’  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  foretells  that  Austria  will  before  long  be  mas¬ 
ter  of  both  the  known  and  the  unknown  worlds.'*  In  the  presence 
of  young  Martin,  he  defies  the  Dominican  monk  and  thus  exem¬ 
plifies  revolt  for  Martin  and  arouses  pride  in  the  future  of  the 
German  people.  Later  in  the  play.  Dr.  Johannes  gives  Luther 
his  first  Bible  and  in  the  monastery  shows  him  a  passage  from 

'  “Struwwelpeter”  is  the  name  of  the  well-known  German  children’s  book 
depicting  a  boy  being  punished  for  his  misdeeds  by  sadistic  elders  who  delight  in 
such  tortures  as  cutting  off  the  boy’s  fingers  with  huge  scissors.  In  the  play,  the 
elder  Luther  refuses  to  believe  Martin’s  denial  of  having  soiled  the  kitchen 
table,  just  as  both  of  the  parents  had  discredited  his  denial  of  having  earlier 
stolen  a  nut.  In  Struwwelpeter  mood,  the  father  says,  “I  believe  it  would  be 
better  if  I  myself  chopped  off  your  head  so  that  I  won’t  someday  have  to  watch 
the  executioner  do  it”  (p.  20).  He  is  also  ready  to  beat  both  boys  with  the 
leather  scourge  kept  in  the  woodshed.  That  the  father’s  cruelty  here  arises  from 
his  belief  that  the  boys  should  get  undeserved  beatings  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  the  injustices  of  life  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  “Struwwelpeter”  attitude. 

'  Hans  Sachs  is  the  author  of  the  poem  from  which  Strindberg  took  the  title 
for  this  Luther-drama. 

The  Hapsburgs  of  Austria  did  rule  the  whole  “world”  when  Albert  II 
was  elected  king  of  the  Germans  in  1538,  and  for  a  time  thereafter.  As  all  German 
schoolboys  learned,  “the  sun  never  set”  on  German  lands. 
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John  Huss:  a  passage  that  fires  Luther  to  begin  his  Kampf, 
symbolized  by  the  Laokoon. 

Prophetic  spirit  that  he  is,  Johannes  denies  that  he  possesses 
magic  powers.  He  describes  himself  to  Karlstadt  as  only  a 
spectator  who  keeps  his  good  sense  while  others  lose  it  (p.  82). 
Like  any  other  intelligent  person,  he  says,  that  if  he  knows  three 
parts  he  can  easily  figure  out  the  fourth.  As  Strindberg  portrays 
him,  he  becomes  the  archetype  of  the  independent  German,  the 
militant  humanist,  the  scientist  whose  learning  promotes  nation¬ 
al  glory.  Toward  the  end  of  the  play,  he  points  out  to  Luther  one 
significant  fact  that  puts  religion  in  its  proper  place  as  secondary 
to  the  military  in  Germany:  “Nicht  Luther,  nicht  Zwingli,  nicht 
Calvin  wird  den  Papst  schlagen;  der  Kaiser  wird  es  tun”  (p.  85). 

Even  one  who  has  only  dipped  into  Strindberg  criticism  may 
perhaps  safely  correlate  Dr.  Johannes  with  the  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle  concept  of  history,  amalgamated  as  it  was  in  Strindberg’s 
thinking  with  the  teachings  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann,  and  Nietzsche."  Here  is  the  Zeitgeist  that  would  apn 
peal  to  the  “new”  Germany  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  play 
thus  could  please  all  manner  of  Germans:  the  neo-pagans  and 
the  devout.  The  latter  could  identify  themselves  and  their 
country’s  destiny  with  Luther’s  exclamation  on  hearing  that  his 
works  are  now  freely  read  and  discussed  without  fear:  “God 
rules!  God  rules!  God  rules,  and  we  are  only  Hans  Wursts  and 
Polichinelles  ...”  and  “God  is  great,  God  is  great  and  kind  and 
I  am  only  a  worm”  (p.  114).  On  the  whole,  however,  Strindberg 
seems  to  have  expected  a  religiously  indifferent  German  audience. 
He  quieted  Schering’s  fears  as  to  its  reception  by  the  too  devout: 
“  .  .  .  kein  Pietist  ins  Theater  geht  und  2.  das  publikum  aus 
‘Freidenkern’  besteht  und  Menschen,  die  Sinn  fur  Kunst  haben, 
also  religios  indifferent  sind,  so  bin  ich  uberzeugt  ...”  (Sobering 
p.  119). 

Such  were  the  appealing  characteristics  of  the  Luther- 
drama.  What  was  the  German  response  when  the  play  was  finally 
staged? 

**  See,  e.g.,  Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad,  Strindberg's  Conception  of  History  (New 
York,  1927),  and  Nils  Erdmann,  p.  598. 
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IV 

“Die  Nachtigall  von  Wittenberg”  had  its  world-premi&re  in 
Germany  on  December  5,  1914,  at  the  Kunstler  Theater  in  Ber¬ 
lin  (p.  369).  This  was  the  first  year  of  World  War  I.  As  a  drama 
suitable  for  the  times  it  was  warmly  recommended  by  the  Berlin 
chief  of  police.  In  a  notice  published  in  Berlin  newspapers  several 
days  before  the  opening,  he  stated  that  contrary  to  fears  of  the 
alarmists  this  play  would  not  offend  any  religious  sect  or  disturb 
any  community  harmony.  The  notice  ends  with  praise  for  the 
picture  of  “a  German  man”  with  “iron  energy”  fighting  through 
to  victory: 

Unter  solchen  Umst&nden  passt  unseres  Erachtens  aber  die  AufTiihrung 
gerade  in  die  gegenw&rtige  Zeit  recht  wohl  hinein,  denn  das  Charakterbild  eines 
deutschen  Mannes,  der  das,  was  er  fiir  seine  Gewissenspflicht  erkannt  hat,  trotz 
alien  sich  auftUrmenden  Schwierigkeiten  und  Gefahren  tnit  ztiher  und  eisemer 
Energdc  durchfilhrt,  ist  gerade  jetzt  geeignet,  auf  die  vorurteiisfreien  Zuschauer 
aller  Konfessionen  erfrischend  und  befreiend  zu  wirken  (p.  370). 

After  the  opening  night,  critics  also  hailed  this  portrait  of 
an  iron-willed  German.  The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
praised  the  “powerful  greatness”  of  the  hero’s  r61e: 

Selten  bew&hren  sich  wohl  Dramatik  und  Plastik  so  wie  hier.  Zudem  wird  das 
Ganze  durch  die  tiefemste,  gehobene  Stimmung  unserer  Zeit  getragen,  der  wie 
es  kaum  sonst  ein  Dichterwerk  angepasst  erscheint.  Der  Nordgermane  baut  dem 
ragenden  Sachsenhelden  ein  Denktnal  und  gr&bt  in  den  Sockel  die  Namen  der 
grossten  Deutschen  jener  Zeit  ein;  das  wtirde  in  keiner  anderen  Zeit  so  gross 
wirken,  wie  gerade  jetzt  (p.  372). 

The  Berliner  Borsen-Zeitung  said  that  the  play  might  never 
have  been  presented  before  the  war,  but  now  the  war  demanded 
it: 

Es  weht  durch  die  Dichtung  ein  reiner  deutscher  Geist,  sie  schildert  die  Befreiung 
von  unertr^lichem  Druck,  der  den  Menschen  die  Brust  einschnilrt  und  den 
Atem  raubt,  sie  malt  uns  eine  Zeit,  die  so  zerfressen  ist  von  Sch&den  aller  Art, 
dass  es  nur  ein  Heilmittel  noch  gibt:  den  eisernen  Besen,  der  alien  Unrat  aus- 
kehrt.  Stimmungen  unserer  Tage  kommt  sie  entgegen  . . .  (p.  372). 

Another  critic  wrote  that  having  such  a  play  f>erformed  in 
this  the  first  war-year  filled  him  with  confidence.  He  cheers  its 
“Tiefe  Deutschheit  und  rucksichtlose  Wahrheitstreue”  (p. 
375).  Ironically,  six  months  before  the  play  received  such  plau- 
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dits  from  Berlin  critics,  Adolf  Paul,  one  of  Strindberg’s  former 
friends,  published  a  book  of  Strindberg  memoirs  and  letters  that 
made  public  the  late  dramatist’s  poverty  and  neglect.^*  But 
both  during  the  war  and  after  the  Germans’  first  defeat,  Strind¬ 
berg  received  wide  publication.  Perhaps  considering  its  militar¬ 
istic  effectiveness,  it  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  “Die  Nachti¬ 
gall  von  Wittenberg”  will  not  soon  enjoy  any  enthusiastic  re¬ 
vival  in  the  German  theater. 

Strindberg’s  Luther-drama,  thus  it  would  appear,  represents 
the  kind  of  militarism  that  long  had  dazzled  the  German  people. 
Strindberg  understood  the  stubborn-willed  leadership  and  the 
“Deutschland  liber  Alles”  spirit  that  characterized  the  German 
intellectual  as  well  as  “das  Volk.”  He  understood  also  the  kind 
of  destructive-constructive  forces  that  great  figures,  as  well  as 
such  social  movements  as  militarism,  can  produce.  This  dichot¬ 
omy  in  a  Strindberg  character  has  already  been  analyzed  by 
Professor  Carl  Dahlstrom,  and  the  analysis  describes  equally 
well  the  paradoxical  forces  that  made  Strindberg’s  Luther  their 
tool: 

The  Intellectual,  in  passing  from  the  rAle  of  Emancipator  to  that  of  Destroyer, 
has  made  a  {lerfectly  logical  shift.  The  Emancipator  has  been  checked  in  his 
activities;  indeed,  his  very  good  has  been  transformed  into  evil,  and  his  struggles 
for  freedom  in  an  essentially  well-ordered  society  have  led  to  license  and  an  out¬ 
burst  of  feralism.  What  then  could  be  more  logical  than  this  conclusion:  since  the 
world  is  evil  and  cannot  be  redeemed,  it  must  be  destroyed?^ 

Such  an  Intellectual  is  the  Luther  who  will  fall  upon  all  who  op)- 
pose  him  and  “chew  them  up”  with  “the  greatest  snout  in 
Germany”  (p.  116).  And  as  Strindberg  seems  to  indicate,  the 
militarism  that  welcomes  such  an  ally  takes  him  without  even 
a  token  of  suspicion  (p.  104).  Truly,  this  Nightingale  has  an 
iron  voice. 

“  Adolf  Paul,  Strindberg  Erinnerungen  und  Briefe  (Mttnchen,  1924),  copy¬ 
right  1914,  p.  10  f. 

*•  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  “Situation  and  Character  in  Till  Damaskus," 
PMLA,  Lni  (September  1938),  p.  896. 
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Terence  H.  Wilbur 
U niversity  of  California,  Los  A  ngeles 

The  word  rune  in  itself  and  in  its  great  variety  of  extensions 
is  particularly  rich  in  etymological  problems.  Although 
the  history  of  this  word — principally  because  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  many  uncanny  and  mysterious  notions  to  it — has  a  very 
compendious  bibliography,  it  has  never  ceased  to  exert  a  certain 
fascination  upon  etymologists  and  to  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
speculative  studies.  Since  it  represents  one  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  cultural  phenomena  of  the  Germanic  world,  rune  as  a  desig¬ 
nation  for  a  character  of  the  ancient  runic  alphabet  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  famous  words  of  the  Germanic  vocabulary.  Its 
position  is  most  prominent  in  Scandinavian  philology,  for  among 
the  Nordic  peoples  knowledge  of  the  runes  lived  beyond  the 
Heroic  period — even  to  the  present  day.  In  this  paper  I  am 
concerned  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  rune  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  particularly  interesting  Icelandic  compound  of 
that  word,  helrUnir. 

The  process  whereby  a  word  acquires  a  new  meaning — or  any 
meaning  for  that  matter — is  controlled  neither  by  any  necessity 
of  the  universe  nor  by  any  structural  requirement  of  the  lan¬ 
guage;  it  is  an  arbitrary  act  determined  only  by  the  particular 
needs  of  one  social  group  at  one  particular  time.  Fortunately  for 
the  etymologist,  when  a  new  concept  and  a  word  are  joined,  the 
existing  resources  of  the  language  in  question  are  most  often 
exploited.  The  materials  selected  in  this  exploitation  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  semasiological  process  which  was  active  in  this 
conjunction.  Etymological  study  is  the  imaginative  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  any  such  process.  The  science  of  etymology  is  by  its  na¬ 
ture  anecdotal  rather  than  systematic. 

The  path  of  development  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  word 
rune  as  a  designation  for  the  characters  of  the  indigenous  Ger¬ 
manic  alphabet  is  an  obscure  one.  The  earliest  recorded  examples 

*  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Modem  Language  Association  convention, 
Scandinavian  Section,  December  29,  1955. 
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of  related  forms  reveal  to  some  extent  the  materials  which  were 
available  and  used  for  this  lexical  creation.  The  oldest  recorded 
form  of  the  word  occurs  in  Gothic  as  runa.  In  Wulfila’s  text  it 
has  only  the  exclusive  sense  of  “mystery,  secret,  private  coun¬ 
sel.”  When  much  later  the  Christianizing  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  attempting  to  render  Gk.  uvaTtipiov  and  jSouX^  in 
their  various  dialects,  they  chose  this  word  in  an  appropriate 
form.  We  find  in  OE  run  “secret,  consultation,”  in  OHG  rUna 
“secret,  conversation,”  in  ON  rlinar  “secret,  mysterious  con¬ 
ference.”  And  closely  resembling  these  forms  there  are  to  be 
found  ON  rilna  f.,  r^ni  m.  and  OHG  rilna  f.,  riln  m.  “intimate 
friend.”  Alongside  these  nominal  forms  we  discover  the  verbal 
forms:  OHG  rUnSn,  NHG  raunen,  NE  round  (from  ME  ro«n),‘ 
OE  runian,  all  of  which  forms  mean  “to  whisper,”  and  ON  r^na 
“to  carry  on  an  intimate  conversation.”  On  the  basis  of  this  lexi¬ 
cal  evidence  we  wish  to  determine  what  process  chose  a  member 
of  this  word-group  to  designate  “a  runic  character,  a  kind  of 
writing”  as  is  found  in  OE  run  and  ON  rUnar. 

It  is  tempting  to  see  as  basic  to  this  etymological  group  the 
idea  contained  in  the  verbal  form  OE  runian  “to  whisper.”  In¬ 
deed,  “intimate  counsel  or  consultation”  can  be  understood  as  a 
situation  where  whispering  occurs.  The  subject  of  such  a  consul¬ 
tation  would  certainly  be  a  “secret.”  “An  intimate  friend”  is 
also  “a  person  to  whom  one  whispers.”  According  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation  the  ON  verb  r-^na  “to  carry  on  an  intimate  conversa¬ 
tion”  would  obviously  be  a  secondary  semantic  development  of 
the  verb  “to  whisper.”  Further,  we  must  assume  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  whispering,  “the  secret,”  was  transferred  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  characters  of  the  runic  alphabet,  each  of  which  accordingly 
contained  a  “secret.”  The  assumption  that  the  idea  of  some 
sort  of  vocal  activity  lay  in  the  Gmc.  root  *ri2n-,  which  we  may 
assume  for  both  the  nominal  and  verbal  forms,  led  etymologists 
to  discover  in  Indo-European  a  series  of  verba  mugiendi:  Gk. 
uptopai  “to  howl,  to  shout,”  OCSlav.  rjuli  “to  roar,”  Skt.  rduti, 
ruvdti  “to  roar.”  Despite  the  fact  that  these  correspondences 

‘  The  New  English  form  displays  an  excrescent  d  which  is  paralleled  by  NE 
sound  from  ME  soun  “noise”  and  NE  bound  from  ME  boun  “ready.” 
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work  out  laulgesetzlich,  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  a  genetic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  words  that  mean  “to  whisper”  and  words  that 
mean  “to  howl.”  However,  this  argument  represents  the  classical 
etymology  of  rune  as  it  is  contained  explicitly  or  implicitly  in 
standard  etymological  works:  Falk-Torp,  Norwegisches  und 
ddnisches  etymologisches  W'6rterhuch\  Jente,  Die  mythologischen 
Ausdriicke  im  altenglischen  Wortschatz]  Hellquist,  Svensk  eiy- 
mologisk  ordbok;  Walde-Pokorny,  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der 
indogermanischen  Sprachen. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  etymology  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Germanic  nominal  form,  which  we  assume  to  be  *runa-, 
in  none  of  its  cognates  bears  any  trace  of  an  idea  of  “whispering.” 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  verbal  idea  “to  whisper”  plays  any  part 
in  this  etymology.  I  suggest  rather  that  the  verbal  forms  OE 
runian,  OHG  rUnin,  ON  r^na  are  denominative  verbs  whose 
form  and  content  are  secondary  derivations  from  the  Germanic 
nominal  stem  *runa~.  Rather  than  to  comb  through  all  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  Indo-European  for  roots  and  cognates  it  is  better  to 
search  for  the  meaning  of  this  form  within  Germanic  and  within 
its  range  of  attested  meanings.*  I  believe  that  the  cleanest  ex- 

*  The  assiduous  search  for  Indo-European  cognates  of  Gmc.  *r6na-  has  led 
to  a  great  number  of  entries  in  etymological  works  from  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  extract  any  clear-cut  conceptions.  An  accumulation  of  entries  by  no  means 
establishes  an  etymological  relationship.  The  extreme  form  of  this  practice 
manifests  itself  in  Ferdinand  Holthausen’s  Allenglisches  etymologisches  Worter¬ 
buch  (Heidelberg,  1934)  under  the  entries  rUn,  ryn,  reonian.  And  the  quadruple 
entry  reu,  rlu,  ri  in  Walde-Pokomy,  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  indoger¬ 
manischen  Sprachen,  11  349-350,  provides  us  with  a  fine  Indo-European  hodge¬ 
podge.  It  is  our  task  to  put  some  bit  of  order  into  this  confusion  by  classifying 
this  series  of  suggested  cognates  according  to  their  presumable  Indo-European 
root-forms:  IE  *rew--.  OCSl.  revq,  rjuti  “to  roar,”  Skt.  rduti,  ruvdii,  ravdti  “roars 
howls,”  Lat.  ravis,  raucus  “hoarse”;  IE  *rew-d-:  Lith.  rauddti  “to  lament,  to 
complain,”  ON  rauta  “to  roar,”  OE  riotan  “to  weep,  to  howl,”  OHG  riozan 
“to  weep,”  rot  “weeping”;  IE  *rew-n-‘.  OE  rionian  “to  complain,  to  growl,  to 
conspire,”  MHG  rienen  “to  moan,  to  lament,”  Norw.  rjitM  “to  gossip”;  IE 
*rv-d-:  Lat.  rudere  “to  cry,  to  scream”;  IE  *rii-:  Gk.  wpvofuu  “to  roar”;  IE 
*rH-d-:  ON  ryta  “to  grunt,”  OHG  rtJzen  “to  grunt,”  OCSl.  ryddti  “to  complain, 
to  howl”;  IE  *rH-m-\ Lat.  rUmor  “the  talk  of  many,  hearsay,  rumor,”  ON  rdma 
“to  speak”;  IE  *rU-k-\ OE  ryn <*rilhjan  “to roar,”  MLG “to  roar.”  In  this 
series  of  cognates  we  have  enough  evidence  to  posit  an  Indo-European  root 
*retthl*ri^  which  occurs  with  various  determinants.  The  meaning  which  may  be 
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planation  for  the  developments  in  this  etymological  group  is  to 
be  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  basic  meaning  of  *runa-  is 
“that  which  is  private  or  esoteric.”  This  accounts  for  those 
forms  which  mean  “an  intimate  friend,”  for  it  is  such  friends  that 
are  held  in  a  kind  of  private  possession.  This  assumption  also 
readily  explains  the  meanings  “secret,”  “counsel,”  “consulta¬ 
tion”  because  these  are  things  known  only  by  one  person  or  by  a 
very  confined  group  of  persons.  The  application  of  this  word  to 
the  characters  of  the  runic  alphabet  is  thus  made  comprehensi¬ 
ble.  The  individual  rune  was  an  object  of  private  or  esoteric 
knowledge  to  be  used  by  the  possessor  of  such  knowledge  for  his 
own  ends.  This  etymology  does  not  cause  us  to  assume  that  the 
rune  contained  some  sort  of  ineffable  secret  or  that  its  use  was 
accompanied  by  whispering.  The  assumption  also  explains  easily 
the  much  cited  Finnish  borrowing  runo  “magic  song,  charm,” 
for  the  charm  was  just  as  much  an  object  of  private  knowledge 


attached  to  this  root  is  certainly  “to  make  a  loud  noise  vocally.”  The  internal 
Germanic  and  Keltic  evidence  does  not  permit  us  to  include  the  Germanic  root 
*riin-  in  this  series  of  cognates. 

Homeric  Gk.  Attic  Gk.  iptwia  “to  ask,”  ipewa  “search,  in¬ 

vestigation”  have  been  suggested  as  possible  cognates  by  fimile  Boisacq,  Dic- 
tionnaire  £tymologique  de  la  langue  greque,  4th  ed.  (Heidelberg,  1950)  p.  278. 
For  these  words  we  may  assume  an  Indo-European  root  *rew-.  This  root  has 
very  clear  Germanic  cognates  in  ON  raun  “test,  attempt,  proof”  and  reyna  “to 
investigate,  to  attempt.”  If  we  assume  that  the  Gmc.  *riina-  is  a  nominal  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  IE  *reu’-/*ril-,  then  we  must  assume  that  “that  which  is  private 
or  esoteric”  is  “that  which  has  been  determined  by  questioning  or  investiga¬ 
tion.”  Although  we  have  no  way  of  demonstrating  this  possible  etymology  with 
greater  certainty,  the  examination  of  the  Germanic  evidence  certainly  makes 
this  interpretation  the  more  acceptable  one. 

This  etymology  may  give  us  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  etymologi¬ 
cally  obscure  Gothic  compound  unmanariggv/s  “wild,  cruel”  (Wilhelm  Streitberg, 
Die  gotische  Bibel,  3d  ed.  [Heidelberg,  19501,  2  Tim.  3,  3.).  The  first  element  of 
the  compound  unmana-  is  easily  interpreted  in  light  of  its  Germanic  cognates: 
OHG  unmanaluomi  “savage,  monstrous,”  OE  unmann  “evil  person,  monster.” 
The  second  element  of  the  compound,  -riggws,  remains  unexplained.  I  suggest 
that  this  form,  which  must  be  traced  from  a  Gmc.  *reww-,  is  an  adjectival  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  proposed  root  IE  *rew-l*rit-  with  VerschSrfung  of  the  final 
resonant.  We  could  then  interpret  -riggws  as  “private  to,  proper  to,  character¬ 
istic  of.”  The  compound  unmanariggws  would  mean  “not  proper  to,  not  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  human  being,  inhuman,”  therefore  “cruel,  wild.” 
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as  was  the  runic  character.  If  we  accept  this  etymology,  then 
we  have  to  explain  the  verbal  derivatives  of  the  root  as  meaning 
“the  means  of  passing  on  private  information”  which  is  “to 
whisper.”  This  would  indicate  that  the  Old  Norse  meaning  of 
r^na  “to  hold  an  intimate  conversation”  is  closer  to  the  original 
sense  of  the  verbal  derivatives. 

The  only  clear  non-Germanic  cognate  of  this  etymological 
group  is  to  be  found  in  Keltic  in  the  forms  OIr.  rUn  “mysterium, 
secret,”  Scotch  Gaelic  run,  NIr.  riin  “secret,  secret  intention” 
and  even  “a  sweetheart,  a  beloved  person,”  Welsh  rhin  “secret, 
virtue.”  The  resemblance  both  in  form  and  in  meaning  in  the 
two  groups  of  languages  is  striking.  The  Keltic  languages  display 
none  of  the  wide  extensions  of  the  root  which  we  find  in  Ger¬ 
manic.  Rather  OIr.  rUn  and  its  cognates  within  Keltic  display 
but  one  meaning  and  hold  on  to  it  with  remarkable  tenacity 
down  to  modern  times.  All  the  Keltic  meanings  revolve  around 
the  meaning  “secret,  mystery,”  while,  in  addition.  New  Irish 
shows  a  meaning  close  to  that  of  ON  rilna  “intimate  friend.”  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  Keltic  words  indicate  “an  alpha¬ 
betic  character.”  Because  of  this  limitation  we  must  count  OIr. 
run  as  a  very  early  borrowing  from  Germanic  and  with  our  pro¬ 
posed  meaning,  “that  which  is  private  or  esoteric.”* 

In  a  passage  in  Jordanes  we  find  a  curious  compound  of  the 
Gmc.  *runa-  which  sheds  some  light  upon  the  etymology  of  this 
stem.  In  section  XXIV  Filimer,  King  of  the  Goths,  tells  of  some 
evil  women,  witches,  “magas  mulieres  quas  patrio  sermone  hali- 
urunnas  is  ipse  cognominat”  We  may  assume  that  the  classical 
Gothic  form  of  this  word  haliurunnas  was  *haljd-runas.*  The 
other  Old  Germanic  dialects  possess  a  cognate  of  this  Gothic 
form  in  their  lexicons:  OE  helrun,  helrune,  heller  tine  “sorceress, 
witch”  and  helruna  “demon,”  OHG  helleruna  “necromancy, 
sorcery.”  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  three  of  the  Old  Ger¬ 
manic  dialects  speaks  for  the  presence  of  the  word  in  the  vocabu- 

•  Cf.  Carl  J.  S.  Marstrander’s  detailed  but  inconclusive  discussion  in  Norsk 
tidsskrift  for  sprogvidenskap,  I  (1928)  p.  175. 

*  This  reconstruction  was  first  conjectured  by  K.  Mullenhof,  Monumenta 
Germaniae  historica  auctores  antiquissimi,  V/1, 150  (index). 
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lary  at  the  time  of  Germanic  unity.  The  etymology  of  the  first 
member  of  the  compount  is  in  itself  quite  clear.  With  ease  we 
may  identify  it  as  the  stem  of  the  word,  Go.  halja,  OE  hell,  OHG 
hella  “hell,  the  unseen  world.”  The  second  member  of  the  com¬ 
pound  makes  analysis  of  the  word  difficult.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Old  English  word  occurs  with  two  different  de¬ 
clensions:  kelrun,  a  strong  feminine  o-stem,  and  heller une,  a  weak 
feminine  n-stem.  The  same  situation  holds  true  in  the  Old  Norse 
uncompounded  forms,  for  the  form  run  “woman-friend,  woman” 
is  inflected  as  a  strong  feminine  o-stem,  while  rtina,  with  the 
same  meaning,  is  inflected  as  a  weak  feminine  n-stem.  Both  Old 
Norse  and  Old  English  have  for  the  weak  feminine  forms  cor¬ 
responding  weak  masculine  forms,  riini  and  runa,  respectively. 
This  indicates  that  the  Germanic  stem  *runa-,  declined  as  a 
strong  o-stem,  had  two  meanings:  “secret,  mystery”  and  “friend, 
associate.”  These  two  meanings  must  certainly  be  kept  separate 
in  any  lexicon.  This  separation  of  forms  clarifies  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  *haljd-runas.  The  term,  OE  helrun,  is  best  interpreted  as 
“friend,  intimate  of  hell  and  its  powers,”  i.e.,  “demonic  woman, 
sorceress.”  This  permits  us  to  see  such  women  as  creatures  who 
are  either  practitioners  of  necromancy  or,  as  is  most  likely,  con¬ 
sorts  of  hellish  powers.  Due  to  the  presence  in  the  language  of  a 
form  in  the  same  declensional  class  with  the  abstract  meaning 
“secret,  mystery”  there  followed  the  creation  of  the  abstract 
term  for  “necromancy,  sorcery”  which  shared  with  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  practitioner  of  .that  art  the  same  phonetic  shape.® 

The  Icelandic  cognate  of  this  Germanic  word  appears  in  a 
very  late  text,  in  Jon  Arnason’s  famous  collection  of  Icelandic 
national  stories  and  tales,  tslenzkar  pjddsogur  og  jEvint'j/ri 
(Leipzig,  1862)  I,  594.  The  word  is  found  in  a  tale  about  a 

‘  Cf.  Heinrich  Wesche’s  contrary  conclusion  in  Der  althochdeutsche  Worl- 
schalz  im  Gebiete  des  Zaubers  und  der  Weissagung  (Halle/Saale,  1940)  p.  49.  He 
argues  that  the  original  sense  of  the  compound  was  “necromancy,”  interpreting 
the  word  as  “hell-whispering.”  I  believe  that  his  etymology  fails  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  finds  in  Gmc.  Vtlna-  the  meaning  “whispering.”  In  addition,  he 
offers  no  convincing  evidence  that  “whispering”  was  necessarily  associated  with 
necromancy  in  Germanic  practice. 
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magician  named  Pdll  who  carved  helrunir  in  a  piece  of  cheese, 
covered  them  with  butter  and  fed  the  cheese  to  his  wife.  She 
died.  He  was  condemned  and  burned  for  this  crime. 

Helrunir  in  this  passage  clearly  refer  to  the  characters  of  the 
runic  alphabet  used  for  magical  and  heinous  purposes.  Since 
the  word  turns  up  very  late,  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider  the 
compound  a  new  formation  using  the  Icelandic  hel,  heljar  in 
the  sense  of  “death,”  interpreting  the  form  as  “deadly  runes.” 
Because  this  form  occurs  in  three  other  dialects  with  a  clearly 
defined  scope  of  meaning,  I  believe  that  it  is  best  to  consider 
this  rather  as  a  retention  of  a  Germanic  form  which  was  re-inter¬ 
preted  to  fall  into  the  category  of  such  compounds  a  meginriinar 
“mighty  or  powerful  runes”  and  helslafir  “baneful  characters,” 
while  the  original  sense  faded,  doubtlessly  owing  to  the  promi¬ 
nent  place  occupied  by  the  runic  characters  in  magical  belief. 


I  THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

ON  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDIES 

'  Einar  Haugen 

University  of  Wisconsin 

SCHOLARLY  get-togethers  for  mutual  edification  and  enter¬ 
tainment  have  become  a  commonplace  in  the  United  States 
in  latter  years,  even  in  our  relatively  small  field  of  Scandinavian 
1  studies.  But  an  international  conference  in  Scandinavian  held 

at  venerable  Cambridge  University  in  England  is  something  of 
a  novelty.  Since  it  was  not  only  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  bore  in 
its  title  the  promise  of  more  to  come,  it  merits  the  attention  of 
American  scholars  interested  in  Scandinavian  studies.  Since  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking  off  from  Norway 
just  when  the  conference  was  to  be  held,  I  deviated  suflBciently 
from  my  course  to  include  this  as  the  dessert  on  a  State  De- 
•  partment  mission  of  lecturing  in  Scandinavian  universities.  The 

following  lines  are  a  brief  report  on  the  meeting,  personal  rather 
than  critical,  anticipating  the  official  proceedings  which  it  is 
hoped  may  appear. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  been  the  center  of  a  rapid¬ 
ly  developing  faculty  of  Scandinavian  studies  in  recent  years. 
^  Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Brian  W.  Downs,  who  is  cur- 

>  rently  also  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  a  staff  has 

been  gathered  which  embraces  in  its  interests  nearly  the  entire 
Scandinavian  area.  Professor  Downs  himself  has  won  favorable 
attention  with  his  incisive  books  on  Ibsen:  Ibsen,  The  Intellectual 
^  Background  (1946)  and  A  Study  of  Six  Plays  of  Ibsen  (1950). 

'  His  staff  collaborated  on  an  Introduction  to  Scandinavian  Liter- 

\  ature  (1951),  bearing  the  names  of  three  University  Lecturers: 

Elias  Bredsdorff  (for  Danish),  Brita  Mortensen  (for  Swedish), 
,  Ronald  Popperwell  (for  Norwegian).  This  is  a  pleasant  essay 

j  rather  than  a  work  in  depth,  but  at  least  it  showed  the  presence 

of  a  staff  willing  and  able  to  spread  the  light  of  the  North  in 
[  England. 

,  This  group  acted  as  hosts  to  the  Conference  held  in  Cam- 

I  bridge  from  July  2  to  7,  1956,  supported  by  an  organizing  com- 
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mittee  which  included  representatives  of  Scandinavian  Depart¬ 
ments  at  University  College,  London,  and  King’s  College,  New¬ 
castle,  as  well  as  cultural  representatives  of  the  Danish,  Ice¬ 
landic,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  governments.  Travel  grants  pro¬ 
vided  by  these  governments  made  it  possible  for  a  number  of 
distinguished  scholars  and  writers  from  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  to  attend.  Unfortunately,  the  invitations  went  out  too  late 
for  most  Americans  who  might  have  been  able  to  come;  be¬ 
side  myself  there  were  only  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach 
and  Miss  Cecil  E.  Larsen  of  the  University  of  California.  At  the 
end  of  the  conference  it  was  decided  that  this  had  been  an 
eminently  worthwhile  occasion  and  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated 
every  other  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  R.  G. 
Popperwell,  who  had  done  yeoman  work  in  organizing  and  man¬ 
aging  this  one,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  for  an¬ 
other,  this  time  in  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  An  inter¬ 
national  committee  (of  which  this  writer  is  the  American 
member)  was  chosen  to  make  plans  for  the  Conference  in  1958. 

The  setting  could  hardly  have  been  more  conducive  to 
scholarly  pleasures.  Along  the  green  banks  of  the  meandering 
Cam  lie  the  colleges  of  Cambridge,  distinguished  for  their  archi¬ 
tecture,  hallowed  by  a  tradition  which  combines  austerity  of 
living  with  high  thinking.  Most  of  the  60-odd  visitors  were 
quartered  in  King’s  College,  a  deeply  impressive  Renaissance 
structure,  with  a  dining  room  newly  refurbished  in  elaborate 
gold  ornamentation  for  a  recent  queenly  visit.  Here  the  visitors 
were  waited  upon  by  men  in  white  coats  at  lunch,  in  tails  at 
dinner,  who  served  the  meals  on  solid  oak  tables  without  table 
cloths.  There  were  comfortable  chairs,  however,  substituted  for 
the  regular  hard  benches  used  by  the  students,  who  (as  we  were 
told  by  a  pricelessly  English  lady  who  guided  us  around  the 
colleges)  greatly  preferred  to  remain  in  the  tradition  of  English 
discomfort.  Quartered  as  we  were  in  the  “digs”  of  English  stu¬ 
dents,  we  could  hardly  help  but  reflect  on  the  contrast  between 
the  ampleness  of  the  space  and  personal  service  they  enjoyed 
and  the  inconveniences  to  which  they  were  subjected.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  affected  by  any  of  these,  and  even  the  weather 
favored  our  conference. 
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Certain  restrictions  were  set  by  the  organizing  committee  in 
its  statement  of  objectives:  papers  were  to  be  limited  to  the 
modern  literatures  of  Scandinavia,  as  far  as  possible  to  19th  and 
20th  century  drama,  the  novel  since  1900,  and  English  influence 
on  Scandinavian  literature.  Although  the  “problems  of  teaching 
Scandinavian  subjects  to  non-Scandinavian  students”  were  to 
be  discussed,  no  papers  were  actually  given  on  this  subject.  But 
a  vigorous  discussion  of  these  problems  arose  spontaneously 
after  my  paper  on  Scandinavian  Studies  in  the  United  States; 
unfortunately  time  did  not  permit  a  thorough  airing  of  problems 
which  obviously  concerned  the  participants  very  deeply.  It  was 
evident  that  the  lecturers  in  Scandinavian  at  various  British 
universities  were  as  pinched  for  textbooks  and  reading  materials 
as  are  we  in  the  United  States.  The  contacts  established  at  this 
meeting  may,  it  can  be  hoped,  lead  to  concerted  efforts  in  the 
various  languages  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  a  lawn  party  at  the  quarters 
of  Professor  Downs,  who  is  also  Master  of  Christ’s  College.  This 
was  only  the  first  of  many  social  occasions  which  filled  all  avail¬ 
able  moments  between  meetings,  almost  to  the  extent  of  over¬ 
exertion.  At  first  sight  the  program  promised  a  leisurely  meeting, 
with  time  between  papers  to  carry  on  discussion,  perhaps  to 
write  letters,  or  even  papers.  But  between  sightseeing  (provided 
one  day  to  nearby  Ely  Cathedral  and  another  to  the  colleges), 
parties,  and  papers,  it  turned  into  a  fairly  strenuous  conference, 
not  unlike  a  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  but 
happily  less  crowded. 

The  papers  were  given  in  English  as  well  as  in  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish,  a  touch  which  turned  out  to  be  of  special 
value,  since  it  permitted  the  listeners  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  guests  at  their  best.  Professor  Downs  gave  a  paper 
on  What  Does  the  British  Dramatic  Revival  of  the  19th  Century  owe 
to  Scandinavia? ;  his  conclusions  were  less  favorable  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Professor  Francis  Bull  from  Oslo  University 
spoke  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  of  Shakespeare's  Influence  on 
Wergeland,  Bj^rnson,  and  Ibsen.  The  papers  dealing  with  Danish 
literature  were:  Ideas  and  Techniques  in  Kjeld  AhelTs  Plays 
(Elias  Bredsdorff),  De  islandske  dramatikere  i  Danmark  (Helge 
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Toldberg,  University  of  Copenhagen),  Henrik  Pontoppidan  and 
the  Church  (Glyn  Jones,  University  College,  London),  The 
Regionalists  from  Skjoldborg  to  Hans  Kirk  (N.  L.  Jensen,  King’s 
College,  Newcastle).  The  papers  dealing  with  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture  were:  Sigbj^n  Obstfelder:  En  Prcests  Dagbog  (J.  W.  Mc- 
Farlane,  King’s  College,  Newcastle),  Hans  E.  Kinck:  Drifte- 
karen  (Edvard  Beyer,  University  of  Bergen),  Helge  Krog  the 
Dramatist  (Torbj^rn  Stjiverud,  University  College,  London).  The 
papers  dealing  with  Swedish  literature  were:  The  Problems  of 
Dramatic  Unity  in  Strindberg’s  Till  Damascus  (S.  A.  Bergmann, 
University  College,  London),  Den  unge  Par  Lager kvists  prosa- 
konst  (Professor  Gunnar  Tidestrom,  University  of  Uppsala), 
Hjalmar  Bergman  och  litteraturhistorikerna  (Erik  Hj.  Linder, 
Stockholm).  The  papers  dealing  with  Icelandic  literature  were 
(besides  Toldberg’s  above):  Some  Words  on  Modern  Icelandic 
Poetry  (Benedikt  Benedikz,  London),  Islandsk  dramatik  og 
skuespilkunst,  dens  oprindelse  og  udvikling  (Professor  Steingrfmur 
Thorsteinson,  University  of  Iceland). 

This  list  will  give  the  proper  impression  of  the  variety  and 
interest  of  topics  treated.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  grades  for 
quality  and  content;  this  will  be  a  task  for  reviewers  of  the 
published  proceedings.  Most  of  the  papers  were  good;  but  some 
of  them  were  too  long,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  meetings  held 
no  club  over  the  heads  of  speakers.  As  a  consequence  discussion 
was  often  cut  short.  This  was  especially  regrettable  after  a  paper 
like  Dr.  Linder’s,  which  was  one  of  the  few  that  raised  general 
problems  of  literary  scholarship  meriting  further  discussion. 
He  used  a  motif  from  the  works  of  Hjalmar  Bergman  (the 
writer’s  jealousy  of  his  wife)  to  illustrate  the  problem  of  biograph¬ 
ical  data  in  literary  criticism.  Does  it  really  add  anything  to 
our  understanding  of  the  works  to  know  about  the  author’s  life? 
Dr.  Linder  was  inclined  to  think  it  did,  as  one  might  expect 
from  a  distinguished  historian  of  literature;  but  the  problem 
was  handled  in  an  illuminating  way,  with  much  interesting  detail 
from  the  writings  of  Bergman.  Another  performance  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  the  lecture  of  Professor  Tidestrom  in  which  a 
parallel  was  drawn  between  the  writings  of  the  young  Par 
Lagerkvist  and  the  art  of  his  times,  as  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
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slides.  An  invited  lecture  on  The  Contemporary  English  Novel 
by  the  English  critic  Pamela  Hansford  Johnson  was  clearly  in¬ 
tended  as  a  kind  of  reward  to  the  participants,  but  seemed  mere¬ 
ly  otiose  to  this  listener. 

There  were  a  number  of  participants  who  did  not  give  papers, 
but  who  contributed  to  the  discussions,  among  them  the  now 
veteran  but  active  friend  of  Norway,  G.  Gathorne  Hardy;  the 
former  British  Council  man  in  Oslo,  David  Thomas;  Miss 
Muriel  Bradbrook,  author  of  Ibsen  the  Norwegian  (London, 
1946);  from  the  Low  Countries  the  lecturers  in  Scandinavian 
Pierre  Halleux  (Belgium)  and  Saskia  Ferwerda  (Netherlands); 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  list  of  participants 
handed  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  contains  73  names, 
but  not  all  of  these  attended  throughout;  and  there  were  some 
who  arrived  later. 

The  success  of  the  Conference  was  pronounced  and  can  be 
interpreted  as  evidence  both  of  the  surprising  growth  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  studies  in  England  and  of  the  support  given  the  enter¬ 
prising  Cambridgians  by  the  Scandinavian  governments.  It 
would  be  a  worthwhile  undertaking  for  one  of  our  English  col¬ 
leagues  to  survey  this  development  and  give  us  information 
comparable  to  that  conveyed  for  America  by  the  quinquennial 
articles  of  Gosta  Franzen  and  Hedin  Bronner  in  this  periodical. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Committee  for  the  invitation,  and 
glad  that  opportunity  permitted  me  to  attend  and  form  pleasant 
associations  with  British  and  Scandinavian  colleagues. 
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Harp  of  the  North:  Poems  by  Einar  Benediktsson.  Selected  and 

translated  by  Frederic  T.  Wood,  University  of  Virginia  Press, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia,  1955,  pp.  viii-fQl.  Price,  $5.00. 

Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Bjarnason,  Hartnell  College. 

The  translator  of  any  great  poet  faces  substantial  difficulties, 
for  the  poet  is  not  content  to  express  simple  facts;  he  strives 
rather  to  expound  universal  truths  as  they  are  mirrored  in  his 
impressions  and  as  they  are  reflected  in  his  experiences.  Such 
impressions  and  reflections,  precisely  because  they  are  personal 
and  intangible,  are  hard  to  express,  difficult  to  understand  com¬ 
pletely,  and  almost  impossible  to  translate  accurately  into  an¬ 
other  language.  Professor  Wood  has  undertaken  a  task  which 
would  challenge  the  most  skillful  translator  and  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  artist,  for  Einar  Benediktsson  was  a  truly  great  poet — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Matthias  Jochumsson  and  Stephan 
G.  Stephansson — possibly  the  greatest  that  Iceland  has  pro¬ 
duced  since  Egill  Skallagrimsson.  At  times,  to  be  sure,  Bene¬ 
diktsson  has  a  light  and  delicate  touch,  and  then  his  meaning 
is  clear  at  once.  More  often,  however,  he  analyzes  his  feelings, 
probes  his  own  soul,  and  meditates  on  the  meaning  and  the 
direction  of  life.  Then  one  must  analyze,  probe,  and  meditate 
with  the  poet  in  order  to  understand  the  verse.  Such  poetry,  if 
it  can  be  translated  satisfactorily  at  all,  can  receive  full  life  and 
meaning  only  at  the  hands  of  a  creative  artist  whose  poetic 
powers  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  original  poet.  One 
finds  it  difficult  to  accept  Professor  Wood’s  statement  that 
“  .  .  .  Einar  Benediktsson  belongs  among  those  poets  whose 
works,  in  spite  of  their  lyric  quality,  can  for  the  most  part  be 
translated  without  serious  loss.”  (Preface,  p.  v.)  There  is  bound 
to  be  a  loss;  but,  paradoxically,  there  may  also  be  a  great  gain, 
for  if  the  translator  is  gifted,  the  translation  may  be  a  work  of 
art  no  less  inspiring  than  the  original. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  face  the  tranlator  of  any 
poet  in  transmitting  ideas  as  such,  the  translator  of  Icelandic 
poetry  must  conjure  with  its  peculiar — if  not  actually  unique — 
intricacies.  He  must  decide  for  himself,  for  example,  to  what  de- 
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gree  he  will  follow  the  alliteration,  the  assonance,  the  internal 
rhymes,  etc.,  of  the  original.  There  will  be  some  who  will  dis¬ 
agree  regardless  of  the  decision  made.  Professor  Wood  makes  his 
stand  quite  clear  in  the  Preface:  “Because  rhyme  is  a  character¬ 
istic  adornment  of  English  verse,  the  end  rhymes  and  occasional 
internal  rhymes  of  the  originals  have  been  faithfully  reproduced, 
but  alliteration,  a  necessary  embellishment  of  all  Icelandic  poe¬ 
try,  has  of  course  been  dispensed  with.”  (Preface,  p.  viii.)  He 
explains  his  position  on  this  point  more  clearly  by  adding:  “It 
was  my  task  to  write  English,  not  quasi-Icelandic.”  The  re¬ 
viewer  does  not  agree  that  the  use  of  alliteration  would  make 
the  poetry  “quasi-Icelandic”  though  he  does  concede  that  it 
would  make  the  task  of  the  translator  more  difficult.  Other 
translators  of  Icelandic  poetry  have  used  alliteration,  some  of 
them  with  consummate  skill.  Professor  Wood,  has,  however, 
served  notice  that  he  wishes  his  translations  to  be  judged  as 
English  poetry  in  their  own  right,  not  as  slavish  renderings  of  the 
original. 

Icelandic  poetry  tends  to  be  pithy  and  laconic;  Benedikts- 
son’s  poetry  is  no  exception.  In  his  effort  to  force  the  language  to 
carry  his  philosophical  speculations  and  his  breathtaking  de¬ 
scriptions  in  a  poetic  manner,  Einar  Benediktsson  often  fashions 
fresh  and  unusual  expressions,  many  of  which  are  almost 
aphoristic  in  their  conciseness.  Some  of  these  expressions  are 
not  easy  to  understand  in  the  original  and  certainly  not  easy 
to  translate.  For  the  most  part  Professor  Wood  has  fared  rather 
well  on  this  score,  forcing  into  tight  word-groups  ideas  normally 
expressed  in  whole  sentences.  Occasionally,  however,  in  his 
attempt  to  imitate  the  laconism  of  the  original,  he  allows  the 
meaning  to  become  obscure.  For  instance,  in  the  last  line  of  the 
first  verse  of  Dettifoss  (p.  14),  fosshjarla  is  translated  as  “Fall- 
heart.”  Granted  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  when  used  out  of 
context,  as  the  poet  uses  it  here,  it  must  mean  “you  essence  of 
waterfalls.”  In  the  translation  one  can  only  conjecture  what 
meaning  is  intended.  Likewise  troublesome  for  the  non-Icelandic 
reader  is  the  use  of  “tunewand”  for  “tuning  fork”  in  translating 
hljSmsproti  (5th  verse,  “Echoing  Rocks,”  p.  20).  To  cite  one 
more  example,  it  was  not  clear  to  the  reviewer  what  was  meant 
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by  “Is  not  mocked  wealth’s  slavery?”  (“Colosseum,”  5th  verse, 
p.  29)  until  he  consulted  the  original  and  found  “Er  ei  herp'^ 
auHsins  smdd?”  (“Are  not  they  despicable  who  make  themselves 
slaves  of  money?”).  Other  instances  of  this  type  are  rather 
numerous,  but  in  most  cases  the  meaning  becomes  clear  if  one 
reads  with  care  and  reflection.  Still,  if  Professor  Wood  is  writing 
English  pKjetry  as  he  avers,  he  must  not  confuse  the  reader  with 
literal  translations  or  unnecessarily  diflScult  constructions. 

A  feeling  for  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  is  such  a 
subjective  matter  that  perhaps  a  discussion  of  such  a  fine  point 
is  out  of  place  in  a  short  review.  Still,  the  sensitivities  of  some 
readers  will  receive  a  shock  to  find  the  word  “glitter”  in  such  a 
connotation  as; 

Allfather’s  gaze  from  the  Orient’s  edge 
Landward  and  seaward  is  streaming: 

Glitter  his  rays  on  the  mountain  ledge, 

Bright-maned  hurtling  o’er  pasture  and  hedge; 

Fields  by  the  flood  and  the  hills  are  beaming, 

Verdantly  garbed  and  gleaming. 

(“Summer  Morning  in  Asbyrgi,”  first  verse,  p.  1) 

“Glitter”  is  a  rather  brittle  word;  it  can  best  be  used  to  describe 
the  effect  of  light  falling  on  some  fragile  bauble  or  in  such  an 
expression  as:  “All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.”  One  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  translate  a  word  with  its  cognate;  even  if  the 
general  meaning  has  remained  the  same,  the  connotation  will  be 
different.  Essentially  the  same  comment  might  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  “flitter”: 

Low  over  me  hangs  a  leafy  bough. 

The  slopes  deep  in  silence  glitter 
Westward  the  sim  is  sinking  now. 

I  hark  to  the  woodland’s  murmuring  sough, 

While  scent-waves  over  me  flitter. 

(“Fragrance  of  the  Woods,”  first  verse,  p.  12) 

These  are  merely  two  examples  of  several  that  were  noticed. 

The  reviewer  was  often  startled  by  what  appeared  to  be 
unnecessary  inversion  of  subject  and  verb.  The  verse  cited  from 
“Summer  Morning  in  Asbyrgi”  contains  one  example.  Here  the 
rhythm  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  inversion.  In  other  in- 
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stances,  however,  the  rhythm  would  not  be  destroyed  by  normal 
word  order.  For  example,  in  the  second  verse  of  “Boat  Ride” 
(p.  24),  we  find: 

Lies  the  town  on  the  ocean’s  breast, 

So  warmly  enwrapped  by  the  currents,  at  rest 
By  southern  sunlight  sated — 

Inverted  word  order,  comipon  enough  in  Icelandic  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  other  languages,  should  be  used  in  English  rather  sparingly 
and  only  when  there  is  justification. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  little  details  which  detr^^ 
from  the  merit  of  the  translations.  The  punctuation  is  unusual 
if  not  actually  eccentric,  there  are  frequent  breaks  in  the  line  of 
thought,  and  the  rhyme  is  occasionally  strained.  For  example, 
in  two  separate  poems  (last  verse  of  “Summer  Morning  in 
Asbyrgi,”  p.  3;  and  fourth  verse  of  “Old  Verses,”  p.  68)  earth 
is  made  to  rhyme  with  hearth.  Objection  might  also  be  raised  to 
rhyming  fire  with  higher  (“Under  Stars,”  p.  5).  Certainly  ex¬ 
treme  poetic  license  has  been  taken  in  writing  Castle  New  for 
Newcastle  (second  verse,  “Forges  of  the  Tyne,”  p.  58).  Other 
examples  will  be  noted  by  any  careful  reader. 

As  to  accuracy  of  translation,  little  need  be  said.  Professor 
Wood  obviously  understands  Icelandic  thoroughly  and  reads 
Einar  Benediktsson  with  appreciation  and  understanding.  His 
translation  does  indeed  deviate  occasionally  from  the  original, 
but  the  deviation  is  within  the  limits  allowed  a  translator.  One 
might  find  fault  with  individual  words,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
essence  of  the  original  have  for  the  most  part  been  retained. 

Despite  certain  shortcomings,  “Harp  of  the  North”  will  be 
welcomed  by  everyone  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the  best  of 
Icelandic  literature  translated  into  English.  Professor  Wood  has 
rendered  not  only  the  Icelanders  but  also  the  English-speaking 
peoples  a  real  service  in  making  some  of  the  finest  of  Einar 
Benediktsson’s  poetry  available  in  English.  The  flaws  and  de¬ 
fects  are  relatively  insignificant  when  measured  against  the 
magnitude  and  the  quality  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Wood’s  love  for  the  Icelandic  language  and  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  Einar  Benediktsson’s  poetry  are  revealed  in  almost  every 
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line.  It  does  not  take  great  sensitivity  or  unusual  poetic  feeling 
to  recognize  the  power  of  the  translator  or  the  universality  of 
the  message  in  such  a  poem  as: 

When  past  our  life’s  brief  hour, 

Before  the  Highest  Power 
We  go,  His  judgement  dire  to  hear. 

But  mighty,  Christ  will  stand  there. 

His  mildness  will  command  there: 

So  sings  the  angel  loud  and  clear. 

This  hallows  heartfelt  yearning. 

No  tear,  if  faith  be  burning, 

Uncounted  down  to  earth  will  fall. 

In  life’s  long  stormy  streaming, 

In  childhood’s  short  sweet  dreaming, 

The  spacious  heavens  shield  us  all. 

(“Threnody,”  p.  88) 

Stephan,  Ruth.  The  Flight.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1956. 

Pp.  298.  Price,  $4.00. 

Reviewed  by  Adolph  B.  Benson,  Yale  University. 

To  the  names  of  the  many  American  writers  of  Swedish 
birth  or  descent,  including  Carl  Sandburg,  we  can  now  add 
another  of  high  order,  Ruth  Stephan,  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  R.  Walgreen  of  drug-store  fame  whose  parents  had  emi¬ 
grated  from  Sweden.  Mrs.  Stephan  is  a  poet,  editor,  research 
student,  and  novelist.  According  to  the  jacket  of  The  Flight,  her 
first  poem  was  in  1937  “selected  for  the  Moult  anthology  of  the 
best  poems  of  the  year  in  England  and  the  United  States.” 
Afterwards  her  poems  were  published  in  “various  little  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  United  States,  England,  Peru,  and  Italy,  including 
Poetry,  Forum,  and  The  Tiger’s  Eye.”  Two  volumes  of  her 
poems  appeared  in  1946  and  1948.  The  Flight  is  the  author’s  first 
novel. 

This  work  deals  primarily  with  the  mysterious  and  tantaliz¬ 
ing  life  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  from  her  birth  to  her 
“flight”  from  Sweden  and  her  throne  in  1654.  The  narrative 
ends  at  Innsbruck,  Germany,  1655,  where  the  Queen  allegedly 
received,  by  letter,  a  welcoming  message  from  the  Pope.  Now 
that  she  had  left  Sweden,  her  amazing  conversion  to  Catholi- 
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cism,  which  shocked  all  Prostestants,  could  officially  be  an¬ 
nounced.  The  intriguing  Queen  had  at  first  wanted  this  change 
of  faith  kept  secret,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  not, 
of  course,  miss  the  extraordinary  opportunity  of  propagandizing 
in  every  way  the  fact  that  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  “returned  to  the  fold.”  Ultimately,  as  every  historian 
knows,  she  was  buried  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  What  a  triumph 
for  the  Catholic  Church!  She  had  become  its  “prize  exhibit.” 
In  her  novel  Mrs.  Stephan  illuminates  this  enigma  by  having 
the  Queen  herself  write  a  brief  history  of  Sweden  and  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  her  own  special  background  down  to  the  moment  of 
her  abdication.  After  all,  every  individual  is  to  some  extent  the 
product  of  his  environment. 

There  had,  however,  been  many  doubts  and  shadows  in  the 
Queen’s  life,  and  the  author  brings  them  out  exceedingly  well. 
Her  work  is  a  combination  of  poetic  and  realistic  atmosphere, 
history,  thought,  imagination,  and  keen  psychology.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  Mrs.  Stephan  had  pondered  her  theme  for  many  years  while 
collecting  rare  books  on  her  heroine,  and  had  spent  two  years  of 
research  in  Europe,  including,  of  course,  Sweden  and  the  Vati¬ 
can.  And  we  must  mention  too  that  The  Flight  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  reviewed  in  first-class  publications  both  in  Sweden  and 
America.  The  New  York  Times  even  included  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  It  is  fine  writing  in  clear,  impressive,  elevated,  esthetic 
style,  which  makes  fascinating,  instructive  reading  and  con¬ 
vincingly  contributes  not  a  little  to  our  understanding  of  that 
internationally-famed  figure  known  as  Queen  Christina. 

Protestant  historians,  obviously,  have  not  been  too  kind  to 
the  Swedish  Queen.  Were  they  justified?  Did  they  understand 
her  many  problems?  The  New  York  Times  review  (October  21, 
1956)  calls  her  a  “One-Woman  Renaissance.”  How  true  is  that? 
Mrs.  Stephan  tries  to  elucidate  and  answer  at  least  partially 
some  of  these  questions.  Christina  as  a  child  adored  her  father, 
but  he  died  too  soon  to  be  of  a  permanent,  stabilizing  influence 
upon  her  life.  She  hated  her  ultra-domestic  German  mother, 
who  after  her  husband’s  death  spent,  it  seems,  for  years,  most 
of  her  time  mourning  and  weeping.  While  young  Christina  fol¬ 
lowed  pretty  well  the  counsels  of  her  tutors — except  perhaps  in 
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her  wild  rides  on  horseback — and  had  respect  for  Chancellor 
Axel  Oxenstjerna,  as  soon  as  she  became  a  queen  officially, 
she  generally  took  matters  into  her  own  hands.  She  had  her  own 
ideas  about  politics  and  government  and  knew  something  about 
them.  Adamantly  independent  in  her  views,  she  favored  the 
common  people  and  heartily  disliked  the  aristocratic  nobility, 
although  as  a  royal  favor  she  created  several  nobles  herself.  A 
woman  of  peace,  she  urged  the  early  termination  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  and  often  disagreed  violently  with  the  ideas  of  her 
Chancellor,  who  wanted  the  War  continued  until  Sweden  had 
received  her  full  share  of  the  spoils. 

Yes,  Christina  was  a  “One-Woman  Renaissance.”  She  was 
a  very  precocious  young  lady  and  very  learned,  a  fact  known  all 
over  Europe.  She  was  genuinely  interested  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ature,  and  philosophy,  and  imported  classical  works  in  many 
languages  from  southern  Europe,  That  she  also  imported  foreign 
scholars,  such  as  Descartes,  to  the  Swedish  court  is  well  known, 
a  fact  which  was  not  too  popular  in  Sweden,  of  course,  because 
the  majority  of  them  were  Catholics.  But  she  loved  books  and 
learning,  and  poor  Descartes  had  to  give  the  Swedish  Queen 
lessons  in  philosophy  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
master  and  pupil  would  not  be  disturbed  by  non-scholarly  court 
proceedings.  This  together  with  the  Swedish  climate  and  an 
earlier  lung  affliction  killed  the  French  philosopher  in  a  short 
time.  He  died  in  Stockholm.  As  an  example  of  the  Queen’s  lin¬ 
guistic  ability  we  need  only  mention  that  when  she  conversed 
with  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  knew  only  Portuguese, 
she  did  so,  through  a  learned  interpreter,  in  Latin.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  found  in  the  novel,  and  historically  it  is  essentially 
accurate. 

Naturally,  the  constant  association  with  foreign  scholars, 
artists,  and  ambassadors  at  her  court  gradually  turned  her  at¬ 
tention  and  intellectual  sympathies  toward  the  culture  of  the 
countries  which  they  represented  and — away  from  Sweden, 
which  in  1650  had  relatively  little  to  offer  of  literature  or  science, 
(The  poet  Georg  Stjernhelm  and  the  scientist  Olof  Rudbeck  the 
Elder  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book.)  And  most  of  these  for- 
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eigners  were  ardent  Catholics,  some  of  them  Jesuits.  No  wonder 
that  frequent  contacts  with  the  well-mannered  South-European 
savants  and  diplomats  should  also  influence  her  inner  mind  and 
soul;  in  other  words,  that  she  should  long  before  her  abdication 
begin  to  yearn  for  warmer  climes,  beautiful  paintings,  and — as 
she  believed — for  a  warmer  and  more  definitely  formulated  re¬ 
ligion.  To  her  the  Lutheran  faith,  for  which  her  father  had  fought 
and  died,  seemed  unnecessarily  gloomy  and  intolerant. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  revealing  parts  of  The 
Flight  deal  with  Queen  Christina’s  attitude  toward  marriage  and 
celibacy.  As  a  girl  she  wished  that  she  had  been  a  boy,  and  she 
enjoyed  boyish  pastimes;  later  when  Beata  Oxenstjerna  told  her 
the  biological  facts  of  life  she  was  shocked:  that  made  man  little 
better  than  an  animal.  She  resolved  then  to  follow  the  path  of 
Elizabeth  I  of  England  and  remain  a  virgin  queen.  She  could 
have  married  any  prince  in  Christendom  of  her  time,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  Royal  Council  urged  her  constantly  to  marry  her 
cousin  Carl  Gustav — for  whom  she  had  formed  a  superficial 
friendship  in  her  girlhood — and  to  raise  an  heir  for  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  But  her  early  love  had  changed  or  disappeared  and 
she  insisted  upon  spinsterhood.  The  determining  factor  in  the 
decision  of  this  strange  and  seemingly  abnormal  woman  had 
come  perhaps  when  the  French  ambassador  informed  her  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  only  formally  prescribed  celi¬ 
bacy  for  its  priests  but  strongly  recommended  that  women  of  the 
prop)er  inclination  take  the  oath  of  chastity  and  become  nuns. 
Christina  did  not  take  the  veil,  of  course,  but  compromised  in 
part  by  making  her  persistent  admirer  her  royal  heir,  and  he 
became  King  Charles  X  (Carl  X  Gustav). 

Impressive  is  the  novel’s  emphasis  on  Queen  Christina  as 
a  woman  of  peace.  She  refused  to  be  officially  crowned  until  long 
after  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was  over.  Then,  however,  she  made 
up  for  it.  The  pomp,  ceremony,  and  extravagance  of  that  corona¬ 
tion  were  incredible.  But  it  may  well  be  that  on  this  occasion 
she  was  anxious  not  only  to  exhibit  herself  in  unparalleled  glory, 
but  to  masquerade  Sweden  before  visiting  potentates  as  a  coun¬ 
try  of  great  wealth.  As  a  result  Sweden  went  practically  bank- 
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rupt.  From  the  viewpoint  of  literary  construction,  by  the  way, 
the  author  in  her  novel  has  certainly  identified  herself  with  the 
heroine  so  that  we  obtain  an  enlightening  glimpse  of  the  latter’s 
actions,  and  of  her  mind  and  soul. 

As  the  reviewer  understands  the  situation,  Mrs.  Stephan 
plans  a  second  volume  ol  The  Flight,  dealing  with  Christina’s 
adventures  on  foreign  territory,  particularly  Rome.  The  Queen 
was  made  a  full-fledged  Catholic,  but  she  remained  restless  and 
ambitious,  and  not  the  saint  that  the  Pope,  possibly,  had  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  rumored  that  the  latter  had  explained  her  eccentrici¬ 
ties  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman,  perhaps  something  like 
our  modern  Sigrid  Undset  and  Clare  Booth  Luce  who  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons  adopted  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Flight  deserves  to 
be  a  best  seller.  We  are  looking  forward  to  Volume  II. 

Heyerdahl,  Thor;  Richter,  Soren;  and  Riiser-Larsen,  Hj.  Great 
Norwegian  Expeditions.  A  special  edition  printed  for  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation.  Dreyers  Forlag,  Oslo, 
Norway,  n.d.  Pp.  232.  Price,  $7.00. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Bjork,  St.  Olaf  College. 

This  private  edition  of  a  popular  account  of  recent  Nor¬ 
wegian  explorations  is  a  fine  example  of  contemporary  Scandi¬ 
navian  bookmaking.  The  volume  has  a  large  format  and  is  set 
in  Garamond  type  on  coated  art  paper.  Its  profuse  illustrations 
include  many  drawings  by  Fridtjof  Nansen  and  others,  countless 
photos  of  the  expeditions,  and  some  maps.  The  black-and-white 
plates  are  uniformly  good,  despite  a  few  unavoidably  inferior 
photos,  and  the  colored  reproductions  are  of  an  unusually  high 
order;  the  reader  is  referred,  in  particular,  to  the  scene  of  the 
Antarctic  ice  barrier  opposite  page  160  and  to  the  picture  of 
penguins  opposite  page  176,  as  well  as  to  the  maps  of  the  Arctic 
Basin  and  of  Antarctica  opposite,  respectively,  pages  120  and 
128. 

Most  of  the  chapters  in  the  book  were  written  by  Soren  Rich¬ 
ter;  these  describe  the  polar  expeditions,  by  sea  and  air,  of 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  Otto  Sverdrup,  and  Roald  Amundsen,  and 
include  a  brief  review  of  the  early  Norse  voyages  of  discovery 
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and  a  valuable  summary  of  the  less  familiar  recent  explorations 
from  Norway.  The  volume  also  contains  a  chapter  on  “Aircraft 
in  Polar  Exploration”  by  General  Hj.  Riiser-Larsen  of  the  Royal 
Norwegian  Airforce  (ret.)  and  another  by  Thor  Heyerdahl  on  his 
famous  Kon-Tiki  expedition. 

Reactions  to  this  and  similar  books  will  vary  greatly.  This 
reviewer  wishes  that  more  space  had  been  allocated  to  text  and 
less  to  paper;  the  feeling  becomes  a  conviction  when  one  recalls 
the  rich  sources  on  which  the  stories  in  the  book  were  built,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  Nansen  and  Amundsen.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that 
an  edition  presumably  intended  for  readers  in  the  United  States 
was  not  more  carefully  edited  by  someone  completely  at  home 
in  American  English.  The  reader  will  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  follow  the  textual  account  of  the  expeditions  solely  with  the 
help  of  the  maps  in  this  volume.  The  haunting  quality  of  the 
Kon-Tiki  chapter  should  lead  many  to  read  Heyerdahl’s  book 
about  the  expedition,  and  other  readers  will  be  grateful  for  the 
many  quotations  from  Nansen’s  remarkable  diary. 

Stagg,  Frank  Noel.  East  Norway  and  Its  Frontier;  A  History  of 

Oslo  and  Its  Uplands.  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  London, 

1956.  Pp.  285. 

Reviewed  by  Karen  Larsen,  St.  Olaf  College. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  sectional  histories,  each  deal¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  main  geographic  and  historical  divisions  of 
the  country.  They  were  written,  I  take  it,  for  Britishers,  es¬ 
pecially  tourists,  who  wish  a  little  more  than  a  superficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Norway.  In  his  foreword.  Professor  Francis 
Bull  speaks  of  Commander  Stagg  as  “one  of  the  best  friends 
Norway  ever  had  in  Great  Britain.”  One  must  agree  with  Dr. 
Bull  that  the  author  is  “a  really  human  historian  ...  a  diligent 
reader,  an  intelligent  questioner  and  good  listener,  and  a  travel¬ 
ler  with  keen  eyes  and  an  open  mind,”  who  “likes  to  tell  the 
story  of  great  events  and  curious  happenings.” 

The  first  part  covers  the  period  “Until  the  Destruction  of 
Ancient  Oslo  (1624).”  The  author  has  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
geographic  background  of  the  story  he  tells  and  a  keen  apprecia- 
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tion  of  its  importance.  He  emphasizes  that  even  from  prehistoric 
times  eastern  Norway  was  subject  to  cultural  influences  from 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Through  a  large  part  of  the  period  this 
section  is  more  or  less  involved  in  the  efforts  of  Danish  and 
Swedish  kings  to  expand  their  boundaries.  This  led  to  a  dynastic 
union  of  Norway  first  with  Sweden,  then  with  Denmark,  then 
with  both  countries,  until  Sweden  withdrew  and  the  Dano- 
Norwegian  union  was  firmly  established. 

The  story  is  told  with  spirit  and  spiced  with  the  mention  of 
“curious  happenings.”  The  text  is  marred,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
the  frequent  unnecessary  use  of  Norwegian  words.  This  may  be 
confusing  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  language,  especially 
when  a  word  appears  in  different  forms,  generally  because  the 
definite  article-suffix  is  used.  The  reader  also  finds  it  difficult 
at  times  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees,  since  persons  are  men¬ 
tioned  to  whom  he  has  had  no  introduction,  and  details  related 
that  only  obscure  the  story.  Most  confusing  is  the  account  of  the 
personal  rivalries  of  ambitious  nobles  of  all  three  nations  during 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  maze  the  history  of  interest¬ 
ing,  though  futile,  efforts  to  establish  a  national  government  in 
Norway  is  almost  lost.  It  is  not  strictly  correct,  however,  to 
speak  of  Norway  as  a  “province”  (p.  109).  Some  features  of  her 
status  as  a  kingdom  remained,  thus  in  1734  the  king  speaks  of 
“our  kingdom  of  Norway”  (p.  145).  With  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  the  cultural  developments,  the  treatment  of  this 
phase  cannot  but  be  sketchy,  even  misleading.  The  reader  is 
given  glimpses  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  common 
people  and  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  changes  at  the  close 
of  the  period  which  hold  out  promises  of  a  richer  life  in  the  future 
for  the  “people  as  a  whole.”  It  takes  a  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
however,  to  say  that  “a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  had  arisen, 
though  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  belonged  to  the  future” 
(p.  115). 

Yet  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
development  in  all  lines  did  speed  up  to  an  astonishing  degree.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  book,  “The  City  of  Christiania  during  Its 
Three  Centuries,  1624-1924,”  the  author  comes  more  fully  into 
his  own.  After  a  devastating  fire  had  laid  historic  Oslo  in  ruins. 
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the  builder  king,  Christian  IV,  ordered  the  people  to  rebuild  their 
homes  in  a  new  location  according  to  regulations  laid  down  in 
“a  most  interesting  document  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
‘Town  Planning  Act’  in  Norway’s  history”  (p.  113).  He  gave  the 
new  city  his  own  name:  ‘‘To  most  western  European  ears,”  the 
the  author  claims,  ‘‘there  was  no  capital  city  on  the  Continent 
with  a  name  so  melodious  as  just  Christiania”  (p.  114). 

In  relating  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  author  centers  his  attention  upon  the  capital  and 
its  uplands  and  on  the  whole  maintains  a  judicious  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  many  facets  of  the  development.  He  rightly  empha¬ 
sizes  lumbering  as  the  basis  of  the  economic  growth  of  the  whole 
region.  Yet  the  statement  that  ‘‘the  livelihood  of  the  masses  in 
East  Norway  depended  mainly  on  lumber”  cannot  be  defended, 
as  subsistence  farming  of  necessity  continued  to  be  fundamental 
for  the  rural  population.  The  account  is  enlivened  by  many 
anecdotes,  some  bordering  on  society  gossip,  but  all  informa¬ 
tive,  whether  it  be  the  statement  that  in  the  first  hospitals  a 
doctor  received  eight  dollars  for  treating  a  patient  if  he  re¬ 
covered,  but  only  four  if  he  died,  or  the  account  of  the  nine- 
course  dinner  for  more  than  one  thousand  people  that  was  a  part 
of  the  festivities  in  connection  with  the  acclamation  of  Frederik 
III. 

In  a  scant  dozen  pages  the  author  sketches  the  history  of 
Christiania  from  1810  until  1924  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
Oslo.  ‘‘Most  foreigners  deplored  the  disappearance  of  a  name 
that  fell  musically  on  their  ears;  but  then  it  was  none  of  their 
business.”  With  nostalgia  he  remembers  “many  a  picturesque 
corner  of  old  Christiania”  which  has  given  way  to  the  “ferro¬ 
concrete”  of  modern  Oslo. 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  “Byways  of  History  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces,”  is  a  veritable  guide  book  to  the  four  districts  (fylker)  of 
Akershus,  Hedmark,  Oppland,  and  0stfold.  It  is  packed  with 
information  about  physiographic  features,  local  history, 
churches,  manor  houses,  roads,  economic  and  cultural  life,  racial 
elements,  and  striking  personalities.  It  creates  a  desire  to  explore 
highways  and  byways.  The  book  includes  six  maps  and  a  number 
of  attractive,  well  selected  illustrations. 
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Scott,  Franklin  D.,  The  American  Experience  of  Swedish  Stu¬ 
dents:  Retrospect  and  Aftermath,  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  Minneapolis,  1956.  Pp.  122.  Price,  $3.00. 

Reviewed  by  Birgitta  Steene,  University  of  Washington. 

Behind  this  somewhat  awkward  title  one  discovers  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  interesting  monograph  about  a  group  of  Swedish 
students,  who  before  or  after  World  War  II  spent  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  the  United  States  and  then  returned  to  their 
country  to  resume  or  begin  careers  as  scientists,  business  men,  and 
professional  people.  Professor  Scott’s  study,  based  on  a  one-year 
investigation  in  Sweden,  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  works  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  on  Cross-Cultural  Education  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  Parallel  projects  from  India,  Japan, 
and  Mexico  are  to  be  published  later. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  not  so  much  to  evaluate  a 
particular  foreign-student  program;  nor  is  the  study  primarily 
an  attempt  to  describe  Swedish  reaction  to  the  USA,  although 
the  visitors’  opinion  of  such  puzzling  phenomena  as,  e.g.,  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  politics,  and  sex  life  is  mentioned.  (See  pp.  64-66 
and  Chap.  IV.)  But  the  main  object  of  the  book  is  evidently 
rather  to  provide  the  American  reader  with  an  analysis  of  the 
cultural  background  of  the  Swedish  student  and  with  a  longer 
comment  on  the  outcome  of  his  study  in  the  USA.  In  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters  Professor  Scott  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  milieu  of  Sweden.  He  points  out  the  high 
status  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  academic  world  and  the 
active  and  real  part  played  by  them  in  a  basically  pragmatic 
(and  yet  relatively  immobile)  society. 

'fhe  problem  of  the  Swedish  student  in  adjustment  to  the  new 
American  environment  is  discussed  with  thoroughness  in 
Chapter  III.  Linguistic  difficulties  seem  to  be  minimal;  intellec¬ 
tually  the  Swedish  visitor  is  well  prepared.  He  appreciates  the 
relaxed  classroom  atmosphere  in  contrast  to  the  imf>ersonality 
of  his  lecture  hall  at  home,  but  he  is  somewhat  puzzled  by  “the 
fundamental  reversal  of  the  two  systems  of  education:  the  com¬ 
parative  laxity  with  regard  to  mastery  of  subject  matter  in 
most  (not  all)  American  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
the  discipline  of  college  and  graduate  schools;  and  in  the  Swedish 
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system  the  rigid  academic  discipline  of  the  early  education  and 
the  freedom  and  individualism  of  university  education.”  Social 
problems,  finally,  are  greater  for  the  younger  student.  The  older 
research  scholar  adjusts  more  easily  among  colleagues,  and  he 
pays  less  attention  to  life  outside  the  laboratory  and  the  class¬ 
room  than  does  the  undergraduate  student. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  Professor  Scott’s  study 
is  Chapter  V :  the  impact  of  the  American  experience  upon  the 
student  after  his  return  to  Sweden.  Readjustment  is  not  always 
smooth  and  unproblematic,  but  after  returning  he  usually  does 
adapt  himself  to  his  native  environment — often,  however,  only 
after  a  re-evaluation  of  Sweden.  In  general  terms  his  visit  to  the 
USA  seems  to  result  in  a  more  international  outlook,  increased 
self-confidence,  greater  ease  of  manners.  The  impact  of  new 
scientific  and  educational  ideas  often  reach  beyond  the  individ¬ 
ual  student,  although  these  ideas  are  seldom  accepted  by  his 
countrymen  without  thorough  testing. 

Since  the  sampling  for  this  study  was  confined  to  fifty  “sub¬ 
jects”  only,  generalizations  were  hard  to  make.  Professor  Scott 
is  also  aware  that  none  of  the  broad  conclusions  obtained  from 
the  investigation  must  be  taken  as  absolute  truths.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  final  chapter  summing  up  the  main  points  derived  from 
the  study  provides  a  helpful,  although  by  necessity,  over¬ 
simplified  synopsis. 

To  a  person  already  familiar  with  Swedish  cultural  and  in¬ 
tellectual  life  this  work  will  probably  not  bring  any  surprising 
news.  But  Professor  Scott’s  book  must  be  highly  recommended 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  problems  of  cross-cultural  education. 
It  is  even  possible  that  if  this  short  study  were  made  a  required 
reading  for  foreign-student  advisers  and  other  officials  who  in 
these  capacities  come  in  contact  with  Swedish  people,  much  of 
that  friction  which  now  seems  to  arise  when  the  “individualistic” 
Swedish  student  is  first  confronted  with  an  American  environ¬ 
ment  could  be  eliminated. 

Modern  Danish  Prose.  A  Selection  of  Danish  Texts  for  Foreign 
Students  Compiled  and  Annotated  by  H.  A.  Koefoed.  H0st 
og  S0ns  Forlag,  Copenhagen,  1955,  Pp.  160. 

Reviewed  by  B^rge  Geds^  Madsen,  University  of  Illinois, 
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Like  all  Danes  who  have  taught  Danish  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  abroad,  Mr.  H.  A.  Koefoed,  formerly  lecturer  in  Danish  at 
University  College,  London,  has  felt  acutely  the  lack  of  suitable 
reading  material  for  his  foreign  students.  In  a  worthwhile  effort 
to  “further  the  Danish  cause”  abroad,  Mr.  Koefoed,  in  Modern 
Danish  Prose,  supplies  the  foreign  student  with  stimulating,  en¬ 
tertaining  selections  from  seventeen  Danish  authors,  most  of 
whom  are  contemp)orary.  Selection  in  this  type  of  language- 
literature  anthology  is  of  necessity  arbitrary,  and  undoubtedly  a 
few  “difficult”  critics  will  miss  some  of  their  favorite  writers.  Al¬ 
though  Modern  Danish  Prose  might,  perhaps,  have  been  made 
more  comprehensive,  this  sort  of  carping  criticism  is  gratuitous. 
All  of  the  seventeen  authors  included  are  significant  Danish 
writers,  and  each  individual  selection  is,  in  some  way  or  another, 
characteristic  of  its  creator.  Since  Modern  Danish  Prose  spans  a 
period  which  begins  with  H.  C.  Andersen  and  ends  with  another, 
but  contemporary,  humorist,  Finn  S^eborg,  Mr.  Koefoed  has 
correctly  felt  that  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Danish  prose  was  in 
order.  In  his  “Introduction”  he,  therefore,  supplies  a  brief  but 
informative  account  of  the  development  of  Danish  prose  from 
Saxo  Grammaticus  to  Martin  A.  Hansen.  The  general  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  the  very  brief  introductions  to  individual  writers  are  in¬ 
formative  and  to  the  point,  but  written  in  a  form  which  is  so 
economical  and  concentrated  that  at  times  it  approaches  “tele¬ 
gram  style.”  The  reader  senses  that  rigorous  limitations  of  space 
were  imposed  on  Mr.  Koefoed  and  that  he  consequently  feels 
somewhat  cramped  by  having  to  write  so  perfunctorily  on  a 
subject  about  which  he  is  obviously  very  well  informed.  Lack  of 
space,  probably,  necessitated  focusing  on  summary  enumerations 
of  historical  facts  in  the  introductions  and  accounts  for  the  almost 
complete  omission  of  critical  evaluations  of  individual  authors. 
This  is  regrettable  since  foreign  students  would  have  benefited 
much  from  comp>etent  critical  estimates  of  such  writers  as  Henrik 
Pontoppidan,  Knud  Hjort0,  Jacob  Paludan,  Hans  Kirk,  Nis 
Petersen,  H.  C.  Branner,  Tove  Ditlevsen,  and  Martin  A.  Han¬ 
sen. 

The  brief  English  translations  supplied  in  the  Notes  at  the 
end  of  the  book  are  excellent,  testifying  to  Mr.  Koefoed’s  sound 
philological  training  in  a  Danish  university. 
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World  Literatures  (University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  1956.  Pp.  317.  Price,  $5.00)  which  is  “second  in  a  series 
sponsored  by  the  Committees  for  the  Nationality  Rooms  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Learning,”  contains  sixteen  papers  on  the  meaning 
of  world  literature  and  the  literary  contributions  of  fifteen  na¬ 
tional  groups.  Two  of  these  papers  are  of  particular  interest  to 
readers  of  Scandinavian  Studies:  Henning  Larsen’s  “The  Folk¬ 
tale  and  the  Revival  of  Norwegian  Nationalism”  (pp.  185-201) 
and  Adolph  B.  Benson’s  “Swedish  Literature:  Its  Tendencies 
and  Principal  Writers”  (pp.  269-289).  Each  is  excellent  in  its 
way.  What  Dean  Larsen  chose  to  do  was  to  treat  one  aspect  of 
modern  Norwegian  literature  and  that  perhaps  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  one.  “After  Norway  became  conscious  once  more  of 
being  Norway — and  belligerently  so — some  people  worked  for 
her  economic  independence,  some  guarded  her  political  in¬ 
dependence,  some  strove  for  cultural  independence.  Of  the  last 
group  no  one  achieved  more  than  AsbjSrnsen  and  Moe  in  under¬ 
standing  and  making  vital  the  literature  and  the  language  of  the 
people;  no  one  did  more  to  shape  national  life  and  national 
character”  (p.  201). 

Professor  Benson  surveys  Swedish  literature  from  1200  to  the 
present  and  concludes:  “In  the  history  of  world  literature  the 
contribution  from  Sweden  occupies,  proportionately  a  distinctive 
place.  It  has  proved  versatile  and  realistic.  Despite  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  foreign  influences,  its  cosmopolitanism,  it  has  maintained, 
basically,  a  national  independence.  Both  quantity  and  quality 
are  impressive.  Religion,  science,  world  affairs,  and  modern 
industry  have  played  an  integral  part  in  its  development.  But, 
above  all,  Swedish  literature,  whether  written  in  a  lighter  or 
more  serious  vein,  is  predominantly  lyrical.” 

Dansk  Nytaar  1957  (Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Blair,  Neb. 
Pp.  168.  Price,  $1.00)  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Professor  Paul  C. 
Nyholm’s  annual  for  Danish-Americans.  Profusely  illustrated, 
the  book  contains  a  variety  of  material  ranging  from  poetry  to 
articles  on  Danes  in  Inda.  Among  the  contributors  are  Jens 
Nyholm,  J.  C.  Bay,  and  Georg  Strandvold. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Stig  Bjorklund’s  Alvdalsmilet  i  Andreas  Johannis  Pryts* 
Comoedia  otn  Konung  Gustaf  Then  Forsia  1622,  Almquist  och 
Wiksell,  Uppsala,  1956. — Elias  Bredsdorff’s  Danish:  An  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grammar  and  Reader,  Cambridge  University  Press,  New 
York,  1956. — Hilding  Celander’s  Forkrislen  jul  enligt  norrona 
kdllor,  Goteborgs  universitets  drsskrift,  LXI,  3. — Dansk  Nytaar 
1957,  Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Blair,  Neb.,  1956. — Grundtvig- 
Studier  1956,  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1956. — Modern  Danish 
Prose.  Hf<st  &  Sjlns  Forlag,  Copenhagen,  1956. — Johannes  Peder¬ 
sen’s  The  Carlsberg  Foundation,  Copenhagen,  1956. — Franklin  D. 
Scott’s  The  American  Experience  of  Swedish  Students:  Retrospect 
and  Aftermath,  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis, 
1956. — Frank  Noel  Stagg’s  East  Norway  and  Its  Frontier:  A 
History  of  Oslo  and  Its  Uplands,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1956. — 
Ruth  Stephan’s  The  Flight,  Knopf,  New  York,  1956. 

^American  Scandinavian  Studies 

By  ADOLPH  BURNETT  BENSON 
381  pp.  Price  |5.00 

Swedish  and  American  writers  have  tangled  in  many  literary  adventures.  In  this  scholarly  volume 
Professor  Benson  gives  us  the  history  of  these  crossings.  It  was  a  century  before  De  Tocqueville 
eaplored  our  crude  American  democracy  that  the  Swedish  scientist  Kalm  was  over  here  suing 
up  our  Colonial  civilization.  Fredrika  Bremer  followed  them  both  in  the  nineteen  hundreds,  and 
flirted  quaintly  with  Hawthorne  and  with  Emerson.  Our  Longfellow  paid  a  return  call  in  Sweden 
and  ctune  back  to  translate  Tegn^r.  Also  the  "forest  primeval"  of  Longfellow's  Btangtlint  ia 
really  the  memory  of  the  vast  Swedish  forest  that  he  saw  on  his  visit,  and  the  meter  of  his 
HimvtUbd  he  borrowed  from  the  Finnish  Kaletdld. 

To  a  student  of  literary  loans  Professor  Benson’s  research  seems  as  exciting  as  a  detective 
story.  Small  wonder  that  he  has  won  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  not  only  from  Columbia  but 
also  from  the  Swedish  University  of  Lund! 

"Indeed,  the  accounts  of  Miss  Bremer’s  contacts  with  Americans  of  various  persuasions  are 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the  book ;  consider,  for  example,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  requesting 
the  Swedish  visitor  not  to  demonstrate  a  point  about  Swedish  music  by  playing  some  pieces  on 
the  piano — because  it  happened  to  be  Sunday.” — Tb*  Germanic  Renew 


Please  order  from 

THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN  FOUNDATION 
127  East  73rd  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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